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TO  THE  LIEUTENANT- GOVERNOR- IN- COUNCIL? 

REPORT  ON  U’HE  CHILD  WELFARE  BRANCH,  DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE, 

PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA. 

» 

INTRO  D  U  C  T  I  0  N 

Following  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1945,  The  Imperial 
Order,  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  Provincial  Chapter,  hereinafter, 
for  brevity,  referred  to  as  the  I.O.D.E.,  was  concerned  as  to 
what  undertakings  it  might  pursue  under  peace  conditions,  in 
replacement  of  the  efforts  it  had  made  during  the  war.  It  was 
decided  that  the  field  of  child  welfare  was  most  appropriate, 
and  an  approach  was  made  to  the  Government  of  Alberta  with  a 
view  to  conducting  a  survey  of  that  field  in  the  province.  The 
first  approach  was  made  to  the  late  Mr,  A.  A,  McKenzie  of  the 
Welfare  Branch,  and  from  there  the  negotiations  continued  by 
correspondence  and  by  interview  over  a  period  of  months  and  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  decision  of  the  Cabinet  not  to  co-operate  in  the 
study.- 

The  I.O.D.E.,  nevertheless,  determined  to  proceed, 
without  government  assistance  or  co-operation,  and  a  study  group 
was  organized,  brought  to  Alberta,  and  set  to  work. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Welfare  then  wrote  to  all  the 
municipalities  in  the  province  (Ex.  14),  hereinafter  quoted, 
advising  that  the  government  was  not  taking  part  in  the  study, 
and  making  certain  other  suggestions  which  will  be  dealt  with 
in  another  part  of  the  report. 

At  the  same  time  there  appeared  In  Alberta  newspapers 
a  number  of  editorials,  articles  and.  reports  of  meetings,  state¬ 
ments  and  addresses  (Ex.  9).  Later  on,  the  study  group  having 
completed  its  work,  a  booklet  entitled  '’Summary  of  Findings  and 
Recommendations"  was  published  by  the  I.O.D.E.  and  circulated 
(Ex .  10 )  • 
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A  Commission  was  issued  to  us  on  July  12th,  1947,  and, 
before  witnesses  were  heard,  the  complete  report  of  the  I.O.D.E. 
study,  a  book  of  some  200  pages,  entitled  "Welfare  in  Alberta", 
was  published  and  circulared  (Ex.  11). 

The  general  purposes  of  bur  inquiry  are  indicated  in  the 
preamble  to  our  commission,  as  follows? 

"WHEREAS  certain  charges,  allegations  and  reports 
relating  to  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  officials  thereof,  have  been 
made  in  articles  and  editorials  published  in  newspapers 
circulating  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  have  been 
made  in  reports  of  meetings,  statements  and  addresses 
published  in  newspapers  circulating  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta;  and 

"WHEREAS  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  that  a  Com¬ 
mission  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  said  charges, 
allegations  and  reports;  and 

"WHEREAS  it  is  deemed  expedient  and  in  the  public 
interest  that  inquiry  be  made  ..... .in  order  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  said  charges,  allegations  and  reports....." 

The  direction  contained  in  our  commission  is  two-fold; 

firstly, 

"to  investigate  the  said  charges,  allegations  and 
reports  relating  to  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  officials  thereof  as 
contained  in  the  articles,  editorials  and  newspaper 
reports  hereinafter  listed;  (these  are  contained  in 
Ex .  9 )  and 

"To  investigate  any  other  specific  charges  which 
may  at  any  time  be  disclosed  or  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  relating  to  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners,  properly  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Commission's  investigations." 

And,  secondly, 


"to  report  thereon  to  the  Lieut enant-Governor-in- 
Council  as  to  whether  the  policies  followed  by  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission  were  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  children  and  other  citizens  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta;  and,  if  not,  to  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  Lieutenant- Governor-in-Council  as  the  said  Commis¬ 
sioners  may  in  th.air  discretion  consider  proper." 

Our  first  thought  must  be  toward  the  definition  of  the 

scope  of  our  inquiry. 

The  first  branch  of  the  investigation  proper  presents  no 
difficulty.  There  we  have  a  designated  group  of  newspaper  articles, 
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and  there  is  a  duty  upon  your  Commissioners  to  weigh  the  opinions 
and  statements  of  fact  to  be  found  therein,  and  to  report  upon  the 
soundness  and  truth  of  such  opinions  and  statements,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  and  its  officials.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  booklet  (Ex*  10),  '’Summary  of  Findings 
and  Recommendations”,  and  the  book  (Ex.  11),  "Welfare  in  Alberta”, 
do  not  belong  in  this  group. 

The  second  branch  of  the  inquiry  directs  investigation 
into  any  other  specific  charges  at  any  time  disclosed  to  your 
Commissioners  concerning  the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  Giving  the 
expression  "specific  charges”  its  ordinary  meaning,  it  would  in¬ 
clude  any  charge  or  accusation  against,  or  criticism  of,  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch,  sufficiently  definite,  and  so  distinctly 
formulated,  that  your  Commissioners  might  comprehend  it,  weigh 
its  importance  and  call  evidence,  If  necessary,  and  that  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch  might  be  enabled  to  advance  its  defence  or 
explanation.  Under  this  heading  must  fall  most  of  the  material 
which  was  brought  before  your  Commissioners,  including  portions 
of  Exhibits  10  and  11,  above  referred  to,  and  the  numerous 
briefs  submitted  by  various  organizations. 

We  refer  to  portions  of  the  material,  because  through 
all  of  it  charges  against  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  and  Its  officials 
are  intermingled  with  criticisms  of  "The  Child  Welfare  Act”,  which 
is  the  main  statutory  base  on  which  the  Child  Welfare  Branch 
operates.  This  brings  us  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  our  powers 
in  relation  of  the  statute  law.  Your  Commissioners  have  declined 
to  criticize  or  suggest  changes  in  statute  law  because  we  find  that 
the  scope  of  our  commission  does  not  reach  to  legislation,  this 
being  entirely  within  the  function  of  the  Legislature,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people  of  Alberta.  Since  this  Is  so,  your  Commission¬ 
ers  are  not  empowered  by  anything  which  we  can  find  in  our  warrant 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  statute  law  than  is  required  to  make 
intelligent  findings  upon  the  policies,  practices  and  procedures 
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of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  and  its  officials.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  noted,  your  Commissioners  are  not  concerned  with  legislation, 
which  is  exclusively  a  function  of  the  Legislature. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  duty  of  your  Commissioners  is 
to  "investigate” .  In  the  plain  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  an 
active,  rather  than  a  passive,  role  is  indicated.  This  Commission 
has  endeavored  to  meet  its  obligations  in  this  respect,  through 
its  counsel,  first  by  advertising  the  commencement  of  its  sit¬ 
tings  in  all  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  Province  and  therein 
inviting  all  persons  or  organizations  interested  to  submit  evid¬ 
ence  or  information  to  your  Commissioners,  and,  secondly,  by 
calling  and  hearing,  at  the  expense  of  this  Commission,  all  wit¬ 
nesses  required  by  any  of  the  interested  parties,  whose  evidence 
seemed  likely  to  be  material  or  helpful  In  any  degree.  Pursuant 
to  this  policy,  your  Commissioners  called  and  heard  witnesses 
from  Ontario,  Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia.  In  one  case 
this  Commission  did  refuse  to  call,  at  Its  own  expense,  a  witness 
from  Ontario,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  appear  to  have  anything 
new  to  add  to  the  inquiry.  Had  anyone  chosen  to  bring  this  wit¬ 
ness  before  this  Commission  he  would  have  been  heard  as  a  matter 

*  , 
of  course. 

Throughout  the  investigation  care  was  taken  not  to 
circumscribe  the  inquiry  by  the  strict  application  of  rules  of 
evidence  applicable  to  civil  and  criminal  actions  at  law,  so 
that  we  let  in  second  and  third  hand  evidence,  descending  in  some 
cases  to  mere  gossip,  always  reserving  the  right  to  evaluate  the 
evidence  given.  This  follows  the  procedure  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  procedure  of  Royal 
Commissions  (Imperial).  The  Rt .  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
and  his  associates  made  this  report  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  M.P.,  at  that  time  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  in  1909.  And  so  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  might  be  as  thorough  as  possible,  we  requested  the  opening 
of  adoption  files  including  those  dealing  with  cross-border 
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placement s  as  the  representatives  of  the  I.O.D.E.  required  these 
for  full  examination  by  counsel  and  technical  advisers,  so  that 
they  might  draw  attention  to  any  errors  in  placements  not  other¬ 
wise  ascertainable  or  discoverable  and  not  yet  discovered. 

Piles  regarding  children  dealt  with  by  the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Branch  are  kept  by  it  under  seal,  and  by  law  cannot  be 
examined  save  by  leave  of  the  Minister.  Files  relating  to  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  made  subject  to  adoption  proceedings  are  also 
kept  under  seal  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  where  they  are  filed, 
and  these,  too,  cannot  be  opened  or  examined  except  by  leave  of 
a  Judge.  For  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  made  available  to  your  Commissioners  any  and  all  files 
which  your  Commissioners  desired  to  have  produced.  In  like 
manner,  all  Court  adoption  files  which  your  Commissioners  re¬ 
quired  were  produced.  Your  Commissioners  required  the  production 
of  each  and  every  file  indicated  to  us  by  any  interested  party 
or  counsel  as  being  necessary  to  the  investigation,  and,  under 
proper  safeguards,  made  these  files  available  to  all  counsel  and 
such  professional  assistants  or  technical  advisers  as  they  might 
have  associated  with  them. 

Your  Commissioners  can  say,  with  confidence,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  every  proper  effort  was  made  to  secure  all  the 
facts,  and  all  opinions  on  the  subject  under  investigation,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  one  was  refused  a  hearing. 

This  Commission  enjoyed,  in  the  course  of  the  Inquiry, 
the  assistance  of  eminent  counsels 

Mr.  J,  C.  Mahaffy,  K.C.,  for  this  Commission; 

Mr.  S.  Bruce  Smith,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Horace  Johnson  for 

the  Child  Welfare  Branch; 

Mr.  G.  H.  Steer,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  L.  Jones,  for  the 

I.O.D.E.; 

Mr.  E.  D.  Arnold,  for  The  Calgary  Herald; 

Mr.  E,  B.  Wilson,  K.C.,  for  the  Edmonton  Council  of 

Social  Agencies;  and 

Mr.  Neil  Primrose,  for  the  Canadian  Legion. 
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To  these  gentlemen  our  thanks  are  hereby  tendered. 

A  list  of  the  witnesses  heard  appears  as  Appendix  1. 

A  list  of  briefs  submitted  appears  as  Appendix  2. 

> 

The  task  of  your  Commissioners  was  vastly  increased  by 
the  fact  that  many  specific  charges  made  in  written  reports, 
namely,  newspaper  articles  scheduled  in  our  Commission,  in  the 
Whitton  Report  and  elsewhere,  including  charges  of  a  general 
nature,  impressed  the  proceedings  with  the  character  of  a  personal 
quarrel  and  resulted  in  sharp  disputes  between  contending  bodies 
so  that  the  primary  object  of  the  parties,  which  was  avowedly  the 
betterment  of  child  welfare  conditions,  was  to  a  certain  extent 
forgotten  in  the  desire  to  attain  litigious  supremacy.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  not  solely  an  investigation  into  welfare  conditions 
but  were  also  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  charges,  allegations 
and  reports.  Part  of  our  task  was  to  bring  back  into  the  field 
of  inquiry  and  investigation  any  dispute  caused  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  the  relevant  issues. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHILD  WELFARE  BRANCH 

Since  our  inquiry  has  to  do  only  with  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch  and  its  officials,  a  brief  outline  of  that  Branch  would 
seem  to  be  in  order. 

The  bsanch  is  a  part  of  the  Welfare  Department,  which 
in  turn  is  linked  with  Public  Health,  and  both  are  represented  in 
the  Cabinet  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Cross,  Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

The  Welfare  Department  is  administered  by  a  Deputy  Minister;  this 
position  being  presently  filled  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Miller. 

The  Child  Welfare  Branch  is  administered  under  "The 
Child  Welfare  Act",  which  provides  for  certain  officers,  a  com¬ 
mission,  and  three  committees. 

Officers ;  A  Superintendent  -  now  Mr.  C.  B.  Hill 

A  deputy  superintendent 
A  psychiatrist 
Probation  officers 
Inspectors 

Child  Welfare  workers 
Investigators 

Other  officers  and  clerks  (See  Sec.  3). 
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Commissionj,  "The  Child  Welfare  Commission”  of  not  less  than 

three  members  or  more  than  five,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Superintendent,  who  shall  be  chairman  (See 
Sec.  4  )  o 

Committees ;  A  "Probation  Officers  Selection  Committee”  of  three 

or  more  persons,  including  the  chairman,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  approve  the  appointment  of  all  probation 
officers,  inspectors  and  child  welfare  workers  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  (See  Sec.  6) 

A  "Home  Investigating  Committee”  of  three  or  more 
persons,  including  the  chairman,  whose  duty  it  is 
to 

(a)  examine  and  dispose  of  all  applications  of 
foster  parents; 

(b)  keep  records  of  all  foster  homes  approved  by 


(c)  arrange  for  supervision  and  inspection  of 
foster  homes  (See  Sec.  7). 

A  committee  of  not  more  than  three  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  the  chairman,  to  be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Grovornor- in-Council,  and  to  be  appointed  from  time 
to  time,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  child 
welfare  problems  and  recommend  remedial  changes 
(See  Sec .  9 ) . 

In  addition,  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  utilizes  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  nine  regional  inspectors,  located  throughout  the  Province, 
who  are  employees  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  whose 
primary  duty  it  is  to  conduct  inspections  and  inquiries  for  that 
department,  into  such  matters  as  Old  Age  Pensions,  Mothers f 
Allowance,  and  so  forth. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  officers  mentioned  above  are 
those  to  be  employed  directly  in  the  department.  The  Act  also 
provides  that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  "Probation  Officers 
Selection  Committee”,  every  city  and  every  town  of  three  thousand 
population  or  over  shall  appoint  and  pay  one  or  more  inspectors 
or  child  welfare  workers,  and  that  in  every  town  of  less  than 
three  thousand  a  police  officer  of  the  town  may  act  as  inspector 
or  child  welfare  worker  (See  Sec.  11).  And  the  Act  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  inspectors  and  child  welfare  workers  so  .appointed 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  them  (See  Sec.  12). 
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This,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch 
and  its  officials,  whose  policies  we  are  to  examine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  officials,  commission  and 
committees  mentioned  above  form  a  headquarters  staff  charged  with 
the  general  direction  and  administration  of  child  welfare  through¬ 
out  the  whole  province. 

The  probation  officers  appointed,  supervised  and  direc¬ 
ted  in  accordance  with  Sections  11  and  12  must  be  charged  with 
child  welfare  in  all  cities,  and  towns  of  3000  population  and 
over  • 

ing 

Police  officers  may  act  in  towns  hav/  a  population  of 
less  than  3000. 

There  is  no  local  provision  whatever  for  villages  and 
rural  municipalities. 

This  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  responsibility  for  child  welfare  in  towns  under 
3000  population,  in  villages  and  rural  municipalities,  rests 
squarely  upon  the  Child  Welfare  Branch. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  remember  that, 
according  to  the  1946  census  of  Alberta, 

31.4$  of  our  population  lived  in  the  cities; 

7.6$  of  our  population  lived  in  the  towns; 

5.2$  of  our  population  lived  in  incorporated  villages; 

55.8$  of  our  population  lived  in  the  hamlets  and 
rural  municipalities. 

As  a  basis  for  discussion  of  the  whole  problem,  we  think 
it  most  convenient  to  use  the  "Summary  of  Items  of  Specific  Refer¬ 
ence"  submitted  by  counsel  for  the  I.O.d.E.  as  a  plan  for  the 
introduction  of- -his  evidence.  We  do  this  mainly  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  counsel  for  the  I.O.D.E.  led  most  of  what  might  be 
called  "expert"  or  opinion  evidence,  and,  secondly,  because  this 
summary  covers  all  of  the  principles  at  stake,  and  many  of  the 
complaints  which  were  heard.  After  dealing  with  the  points  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  summary,  there  will  remain  only  a  few  matters  brought 
into  the  hearings  through  the  briefs  which  have  been  filed. 

First  will  be  stated  the  complaint  and  your  Commissioners  finding 
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will  follow  it. 

The  following  divisions  are  headed  by  the  item  as  it 
appears  in  the  "Summary  of  Items  of  Specific  Reference”,  and  in 
the  sources  quoted  it  may  be  explained  the  "Commission  Items" 
refer  to  newspaper  articles  collected  in  Exhibit  9;  "Study  Sum¬ 
mary"  refers  to  Exhibit  10,  "Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommenda¬ 
tions"  I.O.D.E.,  and  "Study  Report"  refers  to  Exhibit  11, "Welfare 
in  Alberta"  I.O.D.E. 

THE  I.O.D.E.  CHARGES 

The  difficulties  which  beset  a  group  of  laymen  (in  so 
far  as  the  field  of  child  welfare  Is  concerned)  In  measuring  the 
policies  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  against  the  complaints  and 

t 

criticisms  which  have  been  made  will  be  readily  apparent.  We 
have  concluded  that  the  best  approach  is,  wherever  possible,  to 
extract  and  apply  some  fundamental  principle  governing  the  point 
at  Issue,  some  principle  which  has  found  the  widest  possible 
acceptance  among  child  welfare  workers  here  and  abroad  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  appeals  to  the  members  of  this  Commission  as 
reasonable  and  applicable  to  our  conditions  in  this  province. 

We  gave  careful  attention  to  those  who  testified  on  such  matters, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  spoke  for  the  Branch,  and  have 
read  the  various  books  and  reports  filed  with  us  for  reference. 
Wherever  possible  we  have  selected  and  approved  such  principles, 
and  have  used  them  as  a  sort  of  standard  by  which  the  policies 
and  practices  of  our  Child  Welfare  Branch  may  be  measured.  Here 
and  there,  throughout  our  report,  some  of  these  principles  will 
be  stated  and  referred  to,  and  It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation 
will  serve  to  show  how  they  are  arrived  at  and  what  purpose  they 
serve . 

ction  1.  1.  Re  Official  Attitude  to  the  Welfare  Study. 

(1)  That  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  refused 
to  co-operate,  in  any  way,  with  the  I.O.D.E. 
Study,  to  confer  with  its  consultants,  or  to 
provide  any  information  to  them,  even  when  the 
information  requested  was  contained  in  published 
documents  and  statements  of  the  Department. 
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Source  -  (1)  Commission  Items  2,3,4,5,6,7,15. 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  p.4,  Par.  2. 

(3)  Study  Report  -  p.  ii,  Par.  2. 

After  perusing  the  correspondence  filed  (Ex.  13),  and 
hearing  all  the  evidence  on  it,  your  Commissioners  find  the  above 
to  be  a  true  statement  of  the  facts,  but  we  also  find  that  the 
decision  not  to  co-operate  with  the  I.O.D.E.  study  was  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  Province,  at  a  Cabinet  meeting.  Two  things 
follow  from  this  finding.  Firstly,  the  Child  Welfare  Department 
and  its  officials  are  relieved  from  all  responsibility  for  the 
decision  so  made;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not  within  the  powers  of 
this  Commission  to  make  any  finding  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
or  otherwise  of  the  course  which  was  followed. 

In  passing,  -we  would  suggest  that  the  I.O.D.E.  should 
satisfy  itself  as  to  its  own  constitutional  powers  in  conducting 
this  particular  study. 

Section  2,  (2(  That  the  Acting  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 

wrote  to  the  municipalities,  stating  that  the 
government  of  the  Province  neither  welcomed  nor 
approved  the  Study,  and  deemed  it  unnecessary; 
and  warning  them  against  the  imparting  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  any  members  of  the  I.O.D.E,  Committee  or  its 
associates . 

Source  -  (1)  Commission  items  as  above. 

This  refers  to  Exhibit  14,  a  circular  letter  sent  by 
Mr.  Miller,  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  to  all  municipal¬ 
ities  within  the  province.  We  quote  this  letter. in  full.  (Ex, 14): 


"January  31,  1947. 

"It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Commission  that  the  organization  known  as  the  Imperial 
Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire  in  Alberta  is  making 
arrangements  to  bring  to  the  Province  a  Committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  persons  from  eastern  Canada  and 
the  United  States  headed  by  Dr.  Charlotte  Whitton  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  Child  Welfare  work 
In  the  Province.  This  is  to  inform  you  that  a  survey 
of  this  nature  is  not  being  made  at  the  request  or  with 
the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the  Province.  Should 
this  Committee  or  any  of  Its  members  or  associates 
approach  you  for  information  connected  with  such  a 
survey  we  will  refer  you  to  Section  69  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

1 69 .  'No  official  appointed  under  this  Part  or 
appointed  by  a  municipality  pursuant  to  this  Part, 
shall  disclose  to  any  person  or  make  public  the 
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contents  of  any  file,  record,  report  or  any  inform¬ 
ation  acquired  by  him  in  his  official  capacity  con¬ 
cerning  a  child,  his  parent  or  the  disposition  of  a 
case  of  a  child  under  the  provisions  of  this  Part 
without  written  authorization  given  by  the  Minister 
and  any  official  contravening  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs  and  in  default 
of  payment,  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  months . ' 

* 

"During  October,  1946,  the  Government  was  approached 
by  representatives  of  the  I.O.D.E.  in  regard  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  this  nature  and  it  was  explained  to  them  that  a 
few  years  ago  the  whole  Child  Welfare  situation  in  this 
Province  was  thoroughly  surveyed  by  special  committee 
and  a  very  comprehensive  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Government  and  the  recommendations  contained  therein 
are  being  carried  out.  It  was  further  stated  that 
since  Public  and  Child  Welfare  in  Alberta  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Provincial  and  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ments  any  investigation  made  should  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  of  these  governing  bodies  and  for  this 
reason  any  private  investigation  at  this  time  could 
only  be  confusing  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work  and 
also  to  the  Public.  We  feel  that  It  is  our  duty  to 
point  out  to  you  that  since  Public  and  Child  Welfare 
work  must  be  regarded  as  a  confidential  nature  it  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  those  receiving  bene¬ 
fits  therefrom  to  have  their  private  lives  investigated 
by  a  committee  of  persons  who  are  In  no  way  responsible 
for  their  welfare." 

Your  Commissioners  feel  that  the  rights  of  the  public, 
as  represented  in  this  case  by  the  I.O.D.E, ?  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  on  the  other,  may  be  summarized 
in  two  simple  propositions. 

Any  person,  or  group  of  persons,  has  a  right  to  inves¬ 
tigate  any  phase  of  government  activity  it  chooses,  provided' that 
in  so  doing  it  contravenes  no  law. 

The  government,  or  in  this  case  the  Child  Welfare  Branch, 
has  an  equal  right  to  refuse  aid  to  such  an  investigation  and,  in 
furtherance  of  such  a  policy,  to  require  that  its  servants  or 
other  persons  under  its  control  refrain  from  giving  information, 
and  to  insist  that  the  investigators  remain  within  the  law. 

The  sting  of  Exhibit  14  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  quotes 
Sec.  69  of  the  Child  Welfare  Act  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipalities  concerned,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
section  rather  closely. 
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The  "officials"  referred  to  in  Section  69,  in  so  far 
as  the  municipalities  are  concerned,  are  those  appointed,  super¬ 
vised  and  directed  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  11  and  12 
referred  to  in  our  outline  of  the  Branch. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  legislation  similar  to  Sec. 

69  is  peculiar  to  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Provisions  almost 

identical  in  terms  appear  in  the  welfare  legislation  of  other 

provinces.  It  is  necessary  legislation  for  the  protection  of 

children,  and  natural  and  foster  parents,  and  any  complaint  must 

/ 

rest  with  the  use  and  application  of  the  section  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  its  officials. 

Your  Commissioners  find  that  Section  69  can  have  no 
possible  application  to  any  official  appointed  by  a  rural  muni¬ 
cipality,  or  by  a  village,  and  that  its  application  to  police 
officers  acting  and  not  appointed  as  Inspectors  or  child  welfare 
workers  In  towns  under  3000  population  is  very  dubious,  and,  in 
any  event,  it  did  not  apply  to  Secretaries  of  Municipalities  as 
such.  Yet  it  is  admitted  that  the  letter  went  out  to  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  59  rural  municipalities,  130  villages  and  60  towns 
(Mr.  Johnson,  p.  6330  of  the  proceedings).  In  our  opinion,  It 
was  the  right  of  the  persons  conducting  the  proposed  study  to 
ask  for  and  receive  from  any  city  or  town  over  3000  population 
all  information  not  specifically  covered  by  Section  69,  and 
from  all  other  municipalities  all  information  of  any  kind,  pro¬ 
vided  the  municipal  officers  were  willing  to  tender  it. 

We  are  convinced  that  Exhibit  14,  when  read  by  a  layman, 
would  convey  the  clear  impression  (d)  that  the  Department  was 
opposed  to  the  investigation  and  (b)  that  it  did  not  wish  any 
Information  of  any  kind  to  be  given  to  the  investigators  and 
(c)  that  the  giving  of  any  information  would  be  an  offence  and 
punishable  as  such.  This  was  precisely  the  impression  that  was 
left  with  the  public  (see  items  in  Exhibit  9),  and,  in  due 
course,  we  find  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  placing  an  adver¬ 
tisement  (Ex.  237)  in  the  Edmonton  Bulletin- Journal  and  in  the 
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Calgary  Albertan,  which  we  quote  in  part: 

"Any  organization  asking  for  information  other  than 
of  a  general  nature  can  only  be ■ inf ormed  that  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  statute. 

"All  general  information  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  available  to 
the  public  and  any  welfare  organization  desiring  to 
make  a  general  survey  of  the  type  of  work  performed 
is  welcome  to  do  so. 

"What  the  Commission  has  actually  done  is  to  remind 
municipalities  of  the  obligations  placed  on  them.  So 
long  as  they  do  not  contravene  the  statutes  they  are 
free  to  assist  any  organization  in  whatever  form  of 
welfare  study  they  see  fit.  That  is  their  prerogative. 

'  Now,  this  advertisement  is  a  vastly  different  thing 
from  the  letter  (Ex.  14),  although  it  still  misses  the  vital 
point  that  most  of  the  municipalities  were  not  affected  in  the 
slightest  by  Section  69. 

If  Mr.  Miller  was  aware,  at  the  time  of  writing  Exhibit 
14,  of  the  real  meaning  of  Section  69,  then  Exhibit  14  was  an 
effort  to  use  the  prestige  and  presumed  authority  of  his  Depart¬ 
ment  to  dissuade,  by  an  Improper  suggestion  of  prosecution  under 
Section  69,  private  citizens  from  doing  what  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  If  Mr.  Miller  wrote  his  letter  in  ignorance  of 
what  Section  69  really  implies,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  this 
was  the  case,  then  we  would  say  the  matter  ought  to  have  been 
handled  with  more  care.  In  any  event,  the  use  of  letters  such 
as  Exhibit  14,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  throw  a 
complete  screen  of  secrecy  around  the  operations  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Department,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  children  and  the 
citizens  of  Alberta,  and  it  Is  not  approved  by  this  Commission. 

Section  5.  2.  Re  Official  Antipathy  to  Participation  of  Voluntary 

Citizen  Welfare  -  Effort  in  the  Promotion  of  the 

Public  Welfare. 


That  the  policy  of  the  Department,  as  enunciated  by 
the  Minister  and  its  officials,  is  opposed  to  the 
effective  participation  of  citizen  interest,  effort 
or  funds  in  family  and  child  welfare  services. 

Source  -  (l)  Commission  Items  4,6,7,9,11,12,14; 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  p.  13,  18,  19; 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IV,  V,  Xll. 


Evidence  adduced  before  your  Commissioners  satisfies  us 
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that  the  problems  of  neglected  children,  children  of  unmarried 
.  parents,  and  wayward  and  badly  adjusted  children  are  not  to  be 
solved  by  any  one,  or  even  a  dozen,  simple  remedies.  Rather  they 
must  be  attacked  on  all  fronts,  using  a  multitude  of  methods,  new 
techniques,  pressures,  and  hands  guided  by  ''kind  hearts  and  tough 
minds".  This  clearly  involves  the  widest  use  of  extra-governmental 
agencies  and  personnel.  That  such  public  support  is  available 
we  cannot  doubt.  We  have  only  to  look  about  and  see  the  child¬ 
ren's  homes  and  orphanages,  playgrounds  and  swimming  pools  oper¬ 
ated  by  church  and  other  groups,  such  as  service  clubs  and 
community  clubs;  projects  in  aid  of  child  life  and  welfare 
supported  by  Community  Chests  and  Councils  of  Social  Agencies, 
and  the  great  number  of  devoted  people  who,  entirely  on  thoir 
own  initiative,  open  their  homes  to  neglected  and  orphaned  child- 
ren  and  receive  them  as  their  own,  to  appreciate  the  tremendous 
latent  force  which  exists  in  this  province.  It  only  remains  to 
develop  this  force  and  deploy  It  on  a  broad  front.  It  Is  very 
cl'ear  that  the  Legislature  has  realized  the  truth  of  this,  as 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Child  Welfare  Act  indicate; 

"5.  The  Commission  shall, - 

(c)  encourage  the  formation  of  child  welfare  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  Province  and  assist  in  their 
organization  and  co-operate  with  them; 

(d)  advise  such  organizations  and  instruct  them  in  the 
manner  in  which  their  duties  will  be  performed; 

(g)  encourage,  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  care 
and  welfare  of  children  In  the  Province." 

"44.  (1)  Any  twelve  or  more  persons,  being  entitled  to  vote 

at  an  election  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Alberta 
and  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  desire  to 
associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  work,  whether  education  or  preventative  or 
remedial,  for  the  welfare  or  protection  of  children, 
may  make  an  application  to  the  Minister  in  Form  1  In 
the  Schedule,  for  incorporation  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Part,  provided,  however,  that  any  society, 
having  as  its  objects  the  care  and  protection  of  chil¬ 
dren,  which  was  incorporated  or  assumed  to  be  incorpor¬ 
ated,  under  the  provisions  of  The  Children’s  Protection 
Act  or  any  other  Act  or  Ordinance  respecting  child 
welfare  at  any  time  in  force  in  the  Province,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  and  to  be  incorporated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Part. 
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(2)  Upon  the  minister  giving  his  approval  of  the  appli¬ 
cation.  in  Form  2  in  the  Schedule  hereto  the  persons  who 
have  signed  the  application  and  such  others  as  may 
thereafter  become  members  of  the  organization,  shall  be 
a  body  politib  and  corporate  by. the  name  of  'Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Association  of  »  or  if  the 

persons  who  have  signed  the  said  application  so  choose, 

'The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  . . .  ,  ,  .  .  .  . . ,  » 

with  powers  to  make  and  enter  into  contracts  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  its  objects,  and  to  take  and  hold 
by  gift,  purchase,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest  any  pro¬ 
perty,  real  or  personal,  and  to  dispose  of  and  mortgage 
the  same  at  pleasure. 

"45.  The  affairs  of  every  such  corporation  shall  be 
managed  by  a  board  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
fifteen  directors. 

"46.  The  directors  of  the  corporation  shall  be  elected 
by  the  members  at  a  general  meeting  assembled  at  such 
place  within  tho  Province,  and  at  such  time  as  the 
application  or  its  by-laws  may  prescribe. 

"47.  The  directors  of  the  corporation  shall  have  full 
power  to  administer  its  affairs,  and  may  make  or  cause 
to  be  made  for  it  any  description  of  contract  which  it 
may  lawfully  enter  into,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
make  by-laws  not  contrary  to  law,  fixing  the  number  of 
directors,  their  term  of  service,  the  appointment, 
functions,  duties  and  removal  of  all  agents,  officers 
and  servants  of  the  corporation,  the  security  to  be 
given  by  them  to  the  corporation,  their  remuneration, 
the  time  at  which  and  places  where  the  annual  meetings 
shall  be  held,  the  calling  of  meetings,  regular  and 
special,  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  quorum,  and 
the  procedure  at  such  meetings,  and  qualifications  and 
terms  of  admission  of  members  and  the  conduct  in  all 
other . particulars  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

The  directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  repeal,  amend  or 
re-enact  any  of  the  by-laws,  but  every  such  by-law, 
and  every  repeal,  amendment,  or  re-enactment  thereof, 
unless  in  the  meantime  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  corporation  called  for  that  purpose,  shall  only 
have  force  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  unless  con¬ 
firmed  at  such  annual  meeting. 

"48.  When  in  any  municipality  or  community  no  child 
welfare  association  or  children's  aid  society  has  been 
organized,  the  Commission  may  appoint  from  the  munici¬ 
pality  or  community  a  child  welfare  committee,  to  con¬ 
sist  of  not  less  than  three  persons  nor  more  than 
seven  persons,  to  be  known  as  the  'Child  Welfare  Com- 
1 1  o  e  of  .°*°°  »«o«»oooo..  .o...  o.oo,  '  and  the  Commission 
may  grant  to  the  committee  such  powers  as  it  may  deem 
expedient  consistent  with  this  Act  and  may  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties  for  the  welfare  and  protection 
of  children,  and  the  committee  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  authority  of  the  Commission. 

"4-9.  If  a  child  welfare  association,  or  children's  aid 
society,  or  child  welfare  committee  under  this  Part 
ceases  to  exist,  or  does  not  hold  a  meeting  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months,  the  secretary  or  other  officer  shall 
deliver  to. the  Commission  all  books,  documents,  records, 
and  financial  statements,  and  pay  over  to  it  all  trust  * 
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funds  on  hand,  and  the  association,  society,  or  committee 
shall  thereupon  be  dissolved  and  its  property  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Minister,  and  the  Commission  shall  then 
reorganize  the  work  and  make  arrangements  for'  carrying 
it  on  consistent  with  the  powers  vested  in  it  under 
this  Part." 

This  is  no  new  policy,  but  one  which  appears  in  legis¬ 
lation  going  back  to  1909,  and  is  set  forth  in  almost  identical 
terms  in  "The  Welfare  of  Children  Act,  1925",  and  is  carried  for¬ 
ward  at  this  time. 

We  can  find  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  Minister  or  the 
officials  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  "enunciated"  a  policy  of 
opposition  to  citizen  participation  in  child  welfare.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  evidence  as  was  given  on  the  subject  declared 
a  hearty  desire  for  such  participation,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
fact  that  the  facilities  for  child  welfare  in  the  way  of  child¬ 
ren's  homes  and  shelters  provided  by  private  organizations,  the 
churches  and  municipal  bodies,  have  been  used  to  the  full.  The 
Government  of  Alberta  has  a  Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives 
at  Red  Deer,  and,  according  to  a  recent  Order-in-Council,  it  has 
a  special  ward  for  boys  at  the  Oliver  Institution,  and  it  super¬ 
vises  certain  boarding  homes  and  nurseries,  but  does  not  operate 
them.  Aside  from  these,  there  are  no  homes  or  shelters  in  Alberta 
save  those  provided  by  the  public  and  the  municipalities  (Mr. 

Hill's  evidence  pages  5436-5437). 

In  respect  to  the  complete  dependence  of  the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Branch  upon  private  agencies  for  the  care  of  its  wards  and 
other  neglected  and  dependent  children,  Mr.  Hill  acknowledges 
this  to  be  the  case,  pages  5436  et  seq.,  and  makes  It  clear  that 
such  a  situation  is,  in  his  opinion,  proper  and  desirable.  He 
does  not  wish  to  have  the  government  enter  this  field,  believing 
it  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  children  that  it  should  not  do  so. 

While  the  above  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  I.O.D.E. 

Item  under  discussion,  yet  this  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  place 
to  discuss  another  aspect  of  the  same  question. 

A  common  complaint  ran  through  the  evidence  of  those  who 
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spoke  for  the  private  welfare  agencies  in  their  briefs  and  in 
testimony,  which  may  be  boiled  down  to  something  like  thisi 
That  although  there  is,  in  fact,  a  partnership  between  themselves 
and  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  in  which  the  Branch  is,  or  should 
be,  the  dominant  partner,  there  is  not  forthcoming  from  the 
Branch  the  leadership,  close  contact,  guidance  and  advice  which 
such  a  relationship  requires.  In  other  words,  needed  co-opera¬ 
tion  has  not  been  attained. 

Mr  o  Hill  says  that  his  Branch  co-operates  with  private 
agencies  and  helps  them  whenever  required  to  do  so,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  discussing  the  Kiwanis  Home  in  Edmonton,  he  says, 

"I  certainly  wouldn’t  Interfere  with  the  running  of  any  private 
institution.”  We  take  this  to  mean  that  the  policy  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  is  to  help  the  private  institution  when  and  if 
it  is  asked  to  do  so,  but,  otherwise,  to  maintain  a  strictly 
"hands-off”  attitude.  The  Commission  feels  that  this  policy 
does  not  meet  the  realities  of  our  Alberta  situation.  The  Child 
Welfare  Branch  needs  these  private  institutions,  and  cannot  get 
along  without  them.  The  Branch  is  in  complete  control,  placed 
there  by  statute,  and  it  has  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  such  a  policy.  We  think  the  common  goal  should  bn 
to  raise  ever  higher  the  standard  of  care  for  children  who  must 
be  maintained  in  institutions  ,  so  that  they  may  have  more  and 
more  opportunity  to  develop  into  useful  citizens,  and  that  the 
responsibility  for  raising  these  standards  rests  squarely  on  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch.  This,  we  think,  calls  for  the  most  com¬ 
plete  integretion  between  the  Branch  and  the  institutions,  which 
can  only  be  brought  about  through  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  Branch  officials,  in  having  frequent  and  regular  interviews 
with  heads  of  private  institutions,  ascertaining  what  their  pro¬ 
blems  are,  helping  to  solve  them  in  the  initial  stages,  counselling 
as  to  better  methods,  and  thus  filling  the  role  of  the  senior 
and  responsible  partner  in  this  enterprise. 
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We  also  note  from  the  sections  of  "The  Child  Welfare 
Act",  quoted  above,  there  is  a  positive  duty  placed  upon  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission  to  foster  and  encourage  citizen  parti¬ 
cipation.  The  vehicle  recommended  in  the  Act  is  the  "Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Association".  We  find  that  it  is  only  recently  that  any 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Commission  to  fulfil  this  duty,  and 
that  few,  if  any,  results  have  been  obtained.  It  is  suggested 
by  several  of  the  professional  witnesses  that  under  the  Alberta 
statute  there  is  little  which  such  association  could  do  in  child 
welfare,  since  they  would  not  have  the  power  to  apprehend  neglec¬ 
ted  children,  nor  to  assume  guardianship  over  them.  This  Com¬ 
mission  does  not  agree  with  this  view.  Many  phases  of  child 
welfare  are  open  to  such  an  association;  family  case  work  where 
children  are  involved;  care  of  non-ward  children;  probation  work; 
work  with  unmarried  mothers;  housekeeping  service;  and  the  find¬ 
ing  of  foster  homes,  are  a  few  of  these.  It  would  seem  that  this 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  ought  to  be 
pressed  forward  with  energy.  Until  recently,  not  a  single  Child 
Welfare  Association  existed  in  this  province. 

Section  4.  3.  Re  Disregard  in  Departmental  Policy  and  Practice 

“  ~  of  Basic  Principle s  of  Family  Welfare. _ 

That  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  modern  social 
work  Is  the  preservation  of  the  child’s  natural  home 
and  family  ties,  and  that  the  lack  of  an  integrated 
public  welfare  and  social  assistance  programme,  and 
departmental  policy  have  inter-operated  to  the  un¬ 
necessary  separation  of  parents  and  children,  and  to 
the  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  destruction  of 
parental  guardianship. 

Source  -  (l)  Commission  items,  11,  12,  17. 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  p.  6,  Par.  1; 

p.  14  ^ecrnns. 

(3)  Study  Report  -  p.  x,  par.  1; 


p. 

XV I 

,  par 

.  17; 

p. 

27, 

par . 

3; 

p. 

29, 

par . 

6; 

p* 

31- 

32 ,  c 

as  es ; 

p* 

63, 

64, 

67; 

p- 

69, 

par . 

70,  71. 

Your  Commissioners  agree  with  the  fundamental  principle 
stated  above,  as  being  reasonable  and  of  general  acceptance. 

From  It  flows  the  conclusion  that  if  the  child’s  home  has  become, 
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by  reason  of  poverty  or  some  other  cause,  an  unfit  and  dangerous 
home  for  the  child,  the  first  step  in  aid  of  the  child  should  be 
toward  the  removal  from  the  home  of  the  poverty  or  other  danger¬ 
ous  condition,  so  that  the  child  might  have  an  opportunity,  with¬ 
in  its  own  home  and  family,  for  satisfactory  development. 

It  follows  that  if  this  principle  is  adhered  to  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch  should  be  so  organized  that  it  could  direct¬ 
ly,  or  through  the  municipal  officials  which  it  supervises  and 
directs,  undertake  the  followings 

(a)  Do  individual  case  work  within  homes,  where  dan¬ 
gerous  conditions  have  arisen,  in  an  effort  to 
remove  or  mitigate  those  conditions,  so  that  the 
children  might  remain  there  under  natural  guardian¬ 
ship  and  within  the  family  circle; 

(b)  Relieve  poverty  in  a  home,  where  poverty  is  the 
sole  cause  of  neglect  of  the  children,  either  by 
development  of  its  own  facilities  within  the  Branch 
or  by  co-operation  with  the  Welfare  Department. 

^With  this  background,  we  may  now  proceed  to  survey  just 
what  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  is  doing.  The  evidence  indicates 
that  the  Branch  is  not  staffed  to  do  the  case  work  indicated  In 
(a)  except  through  the  media  of  municipal  officials,  and  that  It 
does  not  do  such  work.  Certainly  no  traces  of  it  were  found  in 
the  case  files  examined  by  your  Commissioners.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  an  inspector  or  worker  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  did 
not,  in  individual  cases,  Inquire  into  a  family  situation.  Such 
service  is  no  doubt  rendered.  But  we  do  find  that  there  has  been 
no  systematic  case-work  done  by  them,  as  the  term  is  ordinarily 
understood . 

As  Ihr  as  the  municipalities  are  concerned,  it  Is  not 
clear  whether  or  not  the  City  of  Edmonton  Children’s  Aid  Depart¬ 
ment  does  family  case  work.  Several  Edmonton  family  files  were 
produced  and  examined.  No  evidence  of  family  case  work  appeared 
on  those  files.  It  would  seem  that  if  it  is  done,  no  effective 
record  is  kept.  This  Commission  Is  inclined,  on  the  evidence,  to 
the  view  that  family  case  work  in  the  Edmonton  City  Department  is 
not  systematic  or  effective.  The  Calgary  Children's  Aid  Depart- 
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msnt  does  family  case  work  and  states  in  its  brief' 

"We  know  this  to  be  sound  modern  social  work  practice 
and  not  at  all  peculiar  to  our  Department.  We  do 
believe,  however,  that  ours  is  the  only  public  welfare 
agency  now  doing  this  type  of  work  in  the  Province." 

Your  Commissioners  were  not  informed  as  to  what  was  going  on  in 

this  line  in  Lethbridge  or  Medicine  Hat,  or  in  any  of  the  other 

cities,  and  towns  of  a  population  of  3000  or  over  in  the  Province, 

by  municipal  departments.  It  Is  very  clear,  however,  that  no 

family  case  work  is  done  elsewhere  in  the  province,  that  is,  in 

the  rural  municipalities,  the  smaller  towns,  the  villages  or  in 

unorganized  territory.  It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  foregoing 

reference  is  had  only  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Child  Welfare 

Branch  and  municipal  departments.  It  is  a  fact  that  family  case 

work  is  being  done  by  private  agencies,  particularly  in  Calgary 

and  Edmonton. 

The  fulfilment  of  (b)  above  presupposes  a  very  close 
relationship  between  the  Child  Welfare  and  relief  branches,  so 
that  child  welfare  workers  can  secure  immediate  relief  for 
families  when  the  welfare  of  the  children  requires  it.  It  might 
.  even  mean  that  they  would  be  vested  with  some  of  the  authority 
of  relief  inspectors.  Your  Commissioners  find  no  evidence  of 
such  a  relationship  between  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  and  the 
Relief  Branch.  What  evidence  there  Is  indicates  that  in  cases 
requiring  money  payments  in  the  nature  of  relief,  the  matter  Is 
simply  referred  over  to  the  relief  department  for  whatever  action 
they  choose  to  take. 

The  situation  is  not  in  the  Interests  of  the  children 
of  the  Province,  and  calls  for  some  recommendation.  However,  the 
remedy  seems  to  lie  mainly  in  the  field  of  staff  and  personnel, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  later  In  that  section. 

Section  4.  Re  the  Protection  and  Care  of  Neglected  and  Dependent 

Children  '  ' 

(1)  That  Welfare  legislation  and  practice  have 
tended  increasingly  to  the  centralization  of  all 
powers  and  responsibilities  In  this  field  within  the 
purview  and  powers  of  the  provincial  Child  Welfare 
Commission  and  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare 
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to  the  deprivation  of  parental  rights  and  obligations, 
the  restriction  of  the  proper  rights  of  municipal 
governments,  the  disinterest  -of  duly  constituted  and 
responsible  voluntary  welfare  and  child-caring  services 
and  the  disinterest  of  many  children  themselves. 

(2)  That,  generally,  the  legislation  and  practice 
whereby  children  may  pass  into  the  care  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  child  welfare  authority,  and  especially  in  respect 
to  the  making  of  wards  are  unsound,  dangerous  and  open 
to  abuse. 

(3)  That  certain  of  the  definitions  of  neglect  in  the 
Statute  are  loose  and  casual  and  lend  themselves  to  the 
deprivation  of  parental  rights  over  children  and  to  the 
creation  of  liabilities  of  public  wardship  and  main¬ 
tenance  upon  trivial  and  capricious  grounds  and  are 
particularly  dangerous  in  such  a  centralized  system  as 
that  of  the  province  and  where  guardianship  may  be 
transferred  without  court  action. 

(4)  That  specifically  the  powers  to  create  wards  of 
the  government  by  ill-defined  and  discretionary  power, 
to  wit,  "By  indenture,  agreement,  or  otherwise"  permit 
of  an  indefensibly  loose  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  a 
power  which  in  the  interests  of  parents,  child  and 
community  should  be  inalienably  vested  in  a  properly 
constituted  court  of  record. 

(5)  That  generally  the  provisions  for  the  shelter  of 
children,  taken  into  care  as  neglected,  for  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  children,  being  dealt  with  as  delinquent,  and 
for  the  foster  and  boarding  home  care  of  infants 
(pending  adoption  or  boarded  by  public  authority  or 
private  guardian)  are  inadequate  and  do  not,  on  the 
whole,  conform  to  proper  standards. 

(6)  That,  specifically,  there  is  grave  lack  of  shelter 
provision  generally  and  the  provisions  at  the  Cromdale 
Shelter  at  Edmonton  gravely  contravene  minimum  social 
standards . 

(7)  That  the  system  of  heme  finding,  child-placing 
.  and  subsequent  supervision  of  either  neglected  or 

delinquent  children  in  family  foster  care  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  organized  or  administered. 

♦ 

Source  -  (1)  Commission  items  11,  12,  17$ 

(2)  Study  Summary,  pp .  12-16; 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IV,  pp.  12-16, 

Ch.  IX,  X,  XI. 

This  charge  brings  squarely  before  this  Commission  two 
different  points  of  view  and  two  different  systems  of  child  wel¬ 
fare.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  system  in  use  in  Ontario, 
where  child  welfare  is  dealt  with  at  the  municipal  level,  through 
the  agency  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies.  These  societies  are 
closely  linked  with  the  municipalities  within  their  respective 

/ 

areas,  and,  apparently,  draw  their  funds  partly  from  municipal 
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contributions,  that  is,  tax  funds,  and  partly  from  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions.  On  the  other  hand,  our  system  has  tended,  ever  since 
the  formation  of  the  province,  and  increasingly  so  in  recent 
years,  to  view  child  welfare  as  a  field  in  which  the  State  should 
operate  directly,  and  be  paramount.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
each  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  the  function  of  this  Commission 
to  enter  upon  a  detailed  study  of  them,  or  to  pass  judgment  on 
them.  The  people  of  Alberta  chose  the  plan  of  centralization 
long  ago,  and  our  child  welfare  programme  has  developed  along 
that  line.  Sven  if  it  lay  within  our  powers  to  recommend  such 
a  change,  we  think  it  is  impracticable  to  retrace  our  steps,  and, 
further,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  centralized  authority,  pro¬ 
perly  administered  and  organized,  may  well  be  best  suited  to  our 
conditions  and  in  the  best  interests  of  children  and  citizens 
alike . 

We  have  noted  at  page  109  of  the  evidence  a  letter 

from  Dr.  Charlotte  Whitton  to  the  Honourable  Dr.  Cross  in  which 

she  commented  favourably  on  the  legislative  provisions  of 

Alberta's  Child  Welfare  Act  in  the  following  words ; 

"The  Order  realizes  that  the  study  begins  with  the 
great  advantage  of  a  comprehensive  body  of  sound  and 
modern  welfare  legislation,  already  on  the  Alberta 
Statutes . " 

In  this  charge  it  is  alleged  "That  Welfare  legislation 
and  practice  have  tended  increasingly  to  the  centralization  of 
all  power s o .... o . "  As  already  indicated,  we  have  no  authority 
to  deal  with  the  legislation,  and,  in  our  view,  the  practice  now 

i 

in  effect  has  simply  developed  with  legislation  and  as  a  logical 
outcome  of  It.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  practice,  in 
general,  could  be  otherwise  than  It  Is,  under  existing  legislation. 
Clause  (2 ) . 

In  respect  to  clause  (2)  of  the  charge,  there  is  the 
matter  of  wardship,  taking  over  the  children  of  unmarried  parents, 
which  will  be  discussed  under  a  later  heading. 
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Clause _ (3)  . 

Clause  (3)  is  entirely  a  matter  of  legislation. 

Clause  (4) . 

Clause  (4)  again  deals  with  legislation.  The  expres¬ 
sion  "by  indenture,  agreement,  or  otherwise"  appears  to  your 
Commissioners  to  confer  an  extremely  wide  discretion,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  say  that  the  powers  so  conferred  ought  to  be 
exercised  with  extreme  care,  and  that,  in  any  event,  wardship  of 
legitimate  children  ought  not,  in  principle,  to  be  transferred 
in  any  other  way  than  through  an  order  of  a  court.  We  must  also 
add  that  no  instance  was  brought  to  our  attention  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  officials  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  had  used 
this  power  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

Clause  ( 5) . 

The  adequacy  of  provision  for  the  classes  named  in  this 
clause  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Commissioners,  relative.  What 
is  perfection  in  such  matters?  And  if  we  fall  short  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  are  our  provisions  necessarily  inadequate?  We  think  not. 

We  think  the  citizens  of  Alberta  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
children  in  the  classes  mentioned  will  be  housed  and  cared  for 
at  the  same  level  as  the  average  Alberta  child.  On  this  basis, 
we  feel  that  our  existing  provisions  fall  something  short  of 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  all  of  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent  headings. 

Clause  ( 6) . 

We  have  had  considerable  evidence  as  to  the  Cromdale 
Shelter,  which  is  the  Children's  Shelter  provided  in  the  City  of 
Edmonton  by  the  municipality. 

"Shelter"  is  defined  in  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  Section 
10  (p),  as  any  building  or  part  of  a  building,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  or  approval  by  th.p  Child  Welfare  Commission,  which  may 
be  used  for  the  temporary  care  of  children.  It  has  been  explained 
to  us  that  a  shelter  for  children  is  intended  to  be  a  temporary 
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home,  during  the  time  the  child  is  first  withdrawn  from  its  own 
home  until  some  other  disposition  of  it  is  made.  If  the  parental 
home  is  re-established  immediately,  the  child  may  be  returned 
there  from  the  shelter,  or  it  may  afterward  be  sent  to  a  foster 
home  or  an  institution,  temporarily  or  permanently.  Ordinarily, 
unless  the  child  is  to  be  returned  almost  at  once  to  its  own 
home,  it  receives,  while  in  the  shelter,  medical  and,  in  sumo 
cases,  psychiatric  examination,  and  children  of  school  age  should, 
of  course,  continue  their  studies.  In  a  sense,  the  shelter  is  a 
sort  of  clearing  house. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  children  coming  into  a  shelter 
have  just  emerged  from  trying  experiences.  It  may  be  that  one  or 
both  parents  are  ill,  or  have  died,  thus  breaking  up  the  home. 

It  may  be  that  one  or  both  parents  have  deserted,  or  It  may  be 
plain  neglect,  or  in  the  existence  In  the  home  of  conditions 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  health  or  character  of  the  child.  It 
is  urged,  and  v/e  agree,  that  conditions  in  the  shelter,  from  a 
standpoint  of  physical  surroundings,  food,  care  and  management, 
should  be  such  as  to  promote  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
the  child,  to  re-assure  it,  and  to  enable  it  to  recover  from  what¬ 
ever  emotional  shocks  it  may  have  recently  received.  The  shelter 
should  also  be  a  sort  of  clinic  wherein  the  child  may  be  studied 
and  a  case  history  commenced  to  furnish  data  on  which  its  future 
disposition  may  be  based.  From  this  we  conclude  that  surroundings 
should  be  homelike  and  comfortable!  food  and  care  of  a  high  stan¬ 
dard!  and  the  staff  well  trained,  capable  and  sympathetic. 

The  Cromdale  Shelter  In  Edmonton  Is  a  two- storey  frame 
building  situate  In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Cromdale  School 
grounds.  We  are  told  that  it  was  formerly  a  school  building.  It 
was  being  used  by  the  City  of  Edmonton  as  a  shelter  when  the 
I.O.D.E.  study  personnel  saw  and  reported  on  it.  The  report  is 
found  in  note  (a)  on  page  83  of  "Welfare  In  Alberta",  Exhibit  11, 
When  your  Commissioners  saw  the  building  in  June,  1948,  all 
inmates  and  staff  were  withdrawn  and  it  was  in  the  process  of 
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renovat ion . 

Mr.  Frank  Drayton  is  the  Child  Welfare  Superintendent 
for  the  City  of  Edmonton  and  Cromdale  Shelter.  After  a  careful 
consideration  of  his  evidence  in  respect  of  it  (pp.  1839-1848), 
we  have  concluded  that  the  description  in  Exhibit  11  is  reason¬ 
ably  accurate,  and  from  our  examination  of  the  building  in  the 
final  stages  of  renovation,  we  find  that  it  was  not  then  and  is 
not  now  a  suitable  children's  shelter.  It  Is  still  the  same  old 
building,  with  high  ceilings,  partial  partitions  between  rooms, 
little  or  no  privacy  for  staff  or  Inmates,  and  inadequate  facil¬ 
ities  for  segregation  of  children  by  age  and  sex.  The  necessity 
for  the  last  requirement  will  be  seen  when  one  considers  that 
children  may  be  admitted  of  both  sexes,  of  all  age  groups,  and 
from  varied  and,  In  many  cases,  unfortunate  home  backgrounds. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch 
for  this  institution,  we  find  (a)  that  Mr.  Drayton,  who  was  and 
is  the  supervising  officer,  is  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Cammission,  and  (b)  that  the  shelter  was,  In 
fact,  approved  by  the  Commission. 

In  Mr.  Hill's  evidence,  at  pages  5495-96,  the  Cromdale 
Shelter  is  discussed.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  shelter 
situate  in  Ross  Flats,  and  this  is  described  by  Mr.  Hill  as  a 
"beautiful  building,  built  for  the  purpose",  but  that  during  the 
last  war  It  was  turned  over  to  an  American  contractor.  When  the 
contractor  moved  the  City  was  asked  to  turn  the  shelter  back  to 
its  original  use;  but,  due  to  housing  shortages,  it  was  retained 
for  that  purpose. 

Reading  the  evidence,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Drayton  was,  and  is,  "subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Commission"  and  that  the  Cromdale  Shelter  must  have  been 
"under  the  supervision  or  approved  by  the  Commission"  (Section 
10  (p),  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  officials  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch  must  be  taken  to  have  known  all  about  the 
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Cromdale  Shelter,  and  it  had,  and  still  has,  a  real  responsibility 
for  it.  Granting  the  urgency  of  the  needs  of  American  Contractors 
during  the  war,  and  the  difficult  housing  situation  in  Edmonton, 
there  still  remains  no  good  reason  for  transferring  needy  and 
homeless  children  from  a  ''beautiful  building,  built  for  the  pur¬ 
pose"  to  such  a  place  as  the  Cromdale  Shelter. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  Cromdale  project 
be  reviewed  by  the  responsible  government  and  city  authorities, 
bearing  in  mind  the  purposes  of  such  an  institution  and  the  duty 
owed  to  the  unfortunate  children  who  are  In  need  of  care. 

Your  Commissioners  also  inspected  the  Children’s  Shel¬ 
ter  in  Calgary,  operated  by  the  Calgary  Children’s  Aid  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  large  house  converted  tc  the  purpose.  It  has  a 
fine  location,  and  Is  close  to  school  facilities.  The  rooms  were 
bright  and  cheery,  and  the  Matron  and  staff  appeared  to  be  very 
competent  and  genuinely  interested  in  their  work.  The  shelter 
seemed  to  be  pretty  well  occupied  in  the  care  of  infants,  and 
your  Commissioners  are  led  to  speculate  whether,  as  the  city 
develops  and  grows,  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  separate 
institutions,  one  a  nursery,  and  the  other  left  strictly  for 
shelter  purposes. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  other  shelter  facilities 
in  the  province,  and  assume  there  are  none. 

Clause (7 ) , 

This  objection  relates  to  the  placement  of  children  In 
foster  homes,  as  distinguished  from  the  placing  of  children  for 
adoption . 

We  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  kind  of  child  place¬ 
ment  and  of  its  desirability  In  reference  to  certain  types  of 
children,  and  as  to  the  safeguards  which  ought  to  be  observed  in 
the  selection  and  supervision  of  foster  homes.  We  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  many  files  of  children  placed  in  foster  homes 
by  the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  We  also  inspected  in  Edmonton  some 
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of  the  foster  homes  used  in  that  City. 

Foster  homes  fall  into  two  main  classes.  First,  beard¬ 
ing  homes,  where  the  child  is  placed  pretty  much  as  a  member  of 
the  family,  but  where  the  foster  parents  are  paid  a  certain 
amount  to  compensate  for  their  out-cf-pocket  expenses;  and, 
secondly,  so-called  "free”  or  "work”  homes,  where  the  child  is 
placed  at  no  cost  to  the  public  authority  except  for  clothing, 
school  supplies,  etc.,  and  where  it  is  expected  to  give  some 
return  in  work  or  services  for  its  board  and  room. 

The  foster  home  placement  finds  approval  throughout 
Canada,  the  British  Isles,  and  the  United  States,  among  all 
authorities . 

This  is  the  type  of  placement  required  for  children 
too  old  for  adoption,  or  not  adoptable  by  reason  of  physical  or 
mental  defects,  but  not  requiring  institutional  care,  and  for 
two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family,  who  should,  In  fairness 
to  themselves,  be  kept  together  in  a  family  group,  and  in  many 
cases  of  delinquency,  where  the  conditions  of  dlinquency  arise 
out  of  bad  home  conditions  and  is  not  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
overcome  by  a  normal  home  environment.  Our  own  feeling  is  that 
the  saddest  cases  are  those  children,  from  seven  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  too  old  to  be  readily  adaptable.  Unless  satisfactory 
foster  homes  are  found  for  such  children,  there  Is  no  alternative 
but  institutional  care.  We  feel  that  every  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  secure  a  normal  family  life  for  them,  and  that  they  are, 
of  right,  entitled  to  exactly  the  same  opportunities  as  the 
average  -alberta  child.  In  the  main,  we  believe  this  entails  a 
widespread,  systematic  search  for  suitable  homes,  a  sustained 
effort  to  "sell”  the  need  of  these  children  to  Alberta  people. 

In  these  days  of  rising  living  costs,  it  will  mean  a  willingness 
to  pay  fester  parents  sufficient  to  prevent  hardship  in  the  home. 
It  will  mean,  except  in  a  few  cases,  an  abolition  of  the  so- 
called  "free”  or  "work”  home,  where  a  child  is  expected  to  work 
for  his  board.  And  It  will  mean  a  system  of  frequent,  careful 
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visits  to  the  children  in  the  homes. 

There  seems  to  be  no  disagreement  between  witnesses  who 
testified  for  the  I.O.D.E,  and  those  who  testified  for  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  as  to  the  relative  superiority  of  foster  home 
placement  over  the  care  of  children  in  institutions  for  all  aver¬ 
age  children.  True,  there  are  numbers  of  children,  it  is  agreed, 
who,  by  reason  of  some  early  experience  or  bent  of  mind,  take 
kindly  to  the  group  mode  of  life  provided  in  institutions  and 
benefit  by  it.  For  the  great  majority,  however,  the  atmosphere 
of  a  home,  with  its  sympathetic  outlook,  sense  of  family  solidarity 
and  security,  and  flexibility,  is  almost  essential  in  developing 
well-rounded  character  and  personality. 

It  is  urged  that  having  once  granted  the  desirability 
of  foster  homes,  certain  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  widen  the 
service  and  improve  it. 

(1)  There  should  be  an  intensive  and  systematic  search  for 
suitable  foster  homes,  throughout  the  whole  province. 

(2)  No  child  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  foster  home  until  (a) 
that  foster  home  has  been  inspected  and  approved  as  be¬ 
ing  suitable  for  the  child  or  children  to  be  placed  in 
it,  and  (b)  an  agreement  in  writing  has  been  entered 
into,  outlining  in  detail  the  rights  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  foster  parents. 

(3)  That  every  foster  home  ought  to  be  visited  regularly 
by  a  worker  from  the  Branch  not  less  than  twice  a  year 
in  so-called  "boarding  homes"  and  much  oftener  In  the 
case  of  so-called  "free"  or  "work"  homes. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  and  a  perusal  of  the 
various  files  that  th3re  is  no  systematic  search  for  suitable 
homes.  In  fact,  the  Branch  is  not  staffed  to  undertake  this 
work.  Foster  homes  at  present  are  found  mainly  in  two  ways ° 

First,  by  casual  contacts  made  by  Branch  officials  in  various 
communities;  and  secondly,  by  means  of  letters  written  to  the 
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Branch  by  persons  who  desire  to  take  children  into  their  homes. 

Perusal  of  the  files  placed  before  us  shows  no  records 
or  reports  of  personal  inspections  of  foster  homes  before  place¬ 
ment.  In  several  cases  where  people  had  written  in  to  the  Branch 
seeking  children,  a  form  of  questionnaire  and  an  application  form 
was  sent  out.  The  application  is  in  the  form  of  a  printed  letter 
which,  on  acceptance,  purports  to  be  an  agreement  as  to  the  care 
of  the  child.  It  falls  short,  we  think,  of  being  that  sort  of 
agreement  which  is  necessary  to  fully  outline  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  fester  parents  and  the  Branch,  and  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  interests  of  child  and  foster  parents.  In 
some  cases,  too,  references  were  requested,  and  form  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  out  to  these  references.  In  the  opinion  of  your 
Commissioners  these  form  reports  from  reference  so  obtained  are 
of  very  little  value.  No  such  long  range  Investigation,  your 
Commissioners  consider,  could  or  should  supplant  a  careful  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  by  some  qualified  worker. 

Search  of  the  files  indicates  no  system  of  post-place¬ 
ment  visiting  up  to  the  standard  urged  upon  us  and  which  we 
approve.  Wards  of  the  Government  placed  in  Edmonton  City  in 
institutions  and  foster  homes  were  visited,  sometimes  annually 
and  sometimes  less  frequently.  Wards  placed  outside  of  Edmonton, 
fairly  close  at  hand,  were  sometimes  visited,  usually  when  a  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  received.  In  a  majority  of  the  rural  placements 
the  files  show  no  visits  at  all. 

Visits  are- necessary,  we  think,  and  should  serve  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose.  Ihey  should  first  serve  to  protect  the  child  from 
exploitation  and  from  bad  handling,  but  it  is  no  less  important 
that  the  foster  parents  should  be  helped,  advised  and  encouraged. 
Many  of  the  children  placed  in  foster  homes  have  been  the  victims 
of  the  worst  possible  home  conditions  before  they  became  govern¬ 
ment  wards  and,  in  a  sense,  are  problem  children.  In  almost  all 
cases  they  are  placed  in  fester  homes  with  the  description  of 
Ma  nice  boy"  or  "a  nice  girl",  and  the  files  show  no  evidence 
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that  the  foster  parents  have  been  advised  of  the  background  of 
the  child.  In  several  files  there  is  evidence  that  the  foster 
parents  had  great  difficulty  In  adjusting  the  child  to  the  home, 
wrote  In  repeatedly  reporting  the  facts,  and,  finally,  had  to 
return  the  child  to  the  Department,  but  no  visits  were  made  in 
these  cases.  In  some  of  these  cases,  at  least,  your  Commissioners 
think  that  a  visit  by  a  Branch  worker,  who  knew  something  of  the 
child’s  background  and  history,  and  who  was  qualified  for  the  job, 
could  have  done  something  to  reconcile  and  adjust  the  child  to 
the  foster  home,  with  great  benefit  to  both  child  and  foster 
parents.  Cases  are  on  record  where,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  a  child  lost  the  opportunities  of  a  good  home,  through 
the  lack  of  service  of  this  kind. 

As  will  appear  elsewhere  in  the  report,  when  delinquent 
girls  are  removed  from  their  own  homes,  and  made  wards  of  the 
government,  two  institutions  are  available  In  the  province  to 
which  they  may  be  committed  for  rehabilitation.  Roman  Catholic 
girls  may  be  committed  to  the  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  Edmon¬ 
ton,  and  non-Roman  Catholic  girls  to  Mountview  Home  in  Calgary. 

In  the  case  of  delinquent  boys,  not  a  single  institution  within 
the  province  Is  available,  and  whose  who  are  made  wards  must, 
perforce,  be  placed  In  foster  homes  or  In  institutions  intended 
primarily  for  neglected  children.  Up  to  the  present  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  has  regarded  a  farm  foster  home  as  the  best  place 
for  a  delinquent  boy.  That  the  policy  has  had  a  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  beyond  doubt.  That  is  Is  now  falling  to  meet  existing 
conditions  is  equally  beyond  doubt.  Possibly  due  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  industrialization  and  urbanization  of  Alberta,  a  higher  and 
higher  percentage  of  delinquent  boys  is  coming  from  our  cities 
and  larger  towns.  As  one  witness  explained  It,  these  boys  come 
from  a  background  of  neighborhood  gangs,  street  corners,  crowds, 
movement,  and  excitement  of  a  kind.  They  not  only  fail  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  quieter  tempo  of  farm  life,  where  the  inner 
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resources  of  the  individual  play  a  greater  part,  but  they  actively 
resent  it,  and  run  away  as  soon  as  they  can.  The  statistics 
presented  by  the  Calgary  Children's  aid  Department  on  a  group  of 
boys  coming  into  detention  there  for  a  period  of  a  year  (Ex.  81) 
is  clear  enough  proof  that  the  foster  home  placement  on  farms  is 
not  the  whole  solution  for  delinquent  boys.  It  would  be  strange 
Indeed  if  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  both  exceptionally  busy  people, 
would  have  the  time,  Inclination  or  training  to  rehabilitate  a 
delinquent  boy  who  has  already  defeated  the  resources  of  his  home 
community.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  some  delinquent 
boys  who  will  benefit  from  foster  home  placement.  We  think  there 
are  such  boys,  but  we  are  convineed  that  the  foster  placement  of 
these  boys  should  be  done  only  with  the  greatest  care,  first  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  possible  If  the  boy  is  a  type  likely  to  re¬ 
spond,  and  then  to  procure  for  him  a  very  exceptional  home  suited 
to  his  needs.  The  necessity  for  frequent  visits  after  placements 
of  this  type  of  boy  will  be  self-evident. 

The  required  alternative  to  foster  home  placement  for 
delinquents  will  be  discussed  later. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  our  foster  home  placements 
which  deserves  mention  at  this  time.  Study  of  the  files  shows 
that  the  Branch  has  been  most  prompt  and  efficient  In  supplying 
Its  wards  with  clothing  and  school  supplies.  There  have  been 
cases  where,  possibly  due  to  misunderstanding  arising  from  the 
loose  contractual  arrangements  between  foster  parents  and  the 
Branch,  the  foster  parents  have  had  to  write  in  for  clothing  and 
supplies.  In  no  case  studied  was  there  a  failure  to  respond 
quickly  and  adequately  to  such  a  request.  Your  Commissioners  have 
been  impressed  by  evidence  ©appearing  throughout  the  files  with 
the  care  taken  by  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  to  secure  for  its  wards 
the  hospitalization,  medical  and  surgical  care  required  to  correct 
congenital  deformities  such  as  harelip,  club  feet,  and  so  forth. 

In  general,  we  can  say  that  the  medical  care  of  Government  wards 
has  been  up  to  a  high  standard. 
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We  would  also  like  to  say  that  any  failure  to  develop 
the  foster  home  system  to  the  extent  which  we  deem  desirable  is 
not  due'  to  lack  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  Branch  officials, 
nor  to  failure  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  the  children,  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  lack  of  staff  and  organization# 

Section  6.  5 .  Re  the  Protection  of  Children  born  out  of  Wedlock 

That  specifically  there  is  inadequate  provision  for 
proper  social  work  with  the  unmarried  mother  and 
her  child  and  that  the  procedures  and  services  util¬ 
ized  in  this  field  are  not  in  the  general  and  ulti¬ 
mate  interest  of  mother,  child  and  community. 

Source  -  (1)  Commission  items,  11,  12,  17,  32. 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  pp .  12-16; 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IX.  X,  XI. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1947,  there  were  1106 
reported  illegitimate  births  in  the  Province  of  Alberta.  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  with  which  we 
have  to  deal. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  as  basic  the  propositions 
that  these  children  are  an  average  cross-section  of  all  the 
babies  born  in  the  province,  that  is  to  say,  the  problem  of 
illegitimacy  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  strata  of  the 
social  or  economic  life  of  the  community;  that  they  are  entirely 
guiltless  of  any  responsibility  for  the  unhappy  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  at  birth;  that  in  common  justice  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  as  good  a  chance  in  life  as  the  average  Alberta  child; 
that,  as  potentially  good  and  useful  cit izens , to  put  the  case 
on  its  lowest  level, --they  are  a  valuable  asset  to  the  community 
and  ought  to  be  cared  for  as  such;  that  the  mothers  of  these 
children  are,  in  law,  the  guardians  of  the  children  and  have  a 
legal  and  moral  right  to  their  custody  and  upbringing,  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  mother  of  a  child  born  in  wedlock. 

The  unmarried  mother  has  erred,  and  it  will  be  an  un¬ 
happy  thing  for  our  community  if  a  day  comes  when  her  conduct  is 
considered  to  be  normal  and  proper.  As  matters  now  stand,  her 
punishment  is  immediate  and  grievous,  and  however  much  she,  and 
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the  rest  of  us,  may  wish  otherwise,  a  portion  of  that  punishment 
is  visited  upon  the  child.  The  State  ought  to  do  whatever  it 
can  to  remove  the  disadvantage  of  illegitimate  birth  from  the 
child.  With  this  in  mind,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  provide  for  the  mother  such  pre-natal  care,  medical 
attention  and  hospitalization  as  she  will  permit  us  to  give,  in 
the  same  degree  as  these  things  are  provided  for  the  married 
mothers  of  the  province. 

We  are  told  that  these  girls  usually,  in  fact  almost 
invariably,  leave  their  home  communities  for  the  birth  of  the 
child.  Most  of  such  births  in  this  province  take  place  in  the 
hospitals  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  As  Trace  Hospital  in  Calgary, 
and  Beulah  Home  in  Edmonton,  are  widely  known  as  giving  care  in 
such  cases,  they  deal  with  more  of  them  than  the  other  hospitals. 
Up  to  the  time  the  girl,  or  woman,  is  admitted  to  hospital,  she 
may  or  may  not  have  had  pre-natal  care,  as  that  term  is  usually 
understood,  and  she  may  or  may  not  have  confided  in  relatives 
or  friends.  Much  would  depend  upon  her  own  resourcefulness  and 
upon  her  own  family  situation.  If  the  routine  followed  in  the 
Beulah  Home,  Edmonton,  Is  typical,  and  we  think  it  Is,  no  person 
other  than  the  hospital  staff  and  others  in  whom  the  mother  may 
have  confided,  knows  anything  about  her  condition  until  the 
child  is  born.  The  hospital  staff,  as  required  by  law,  reports 
the  illegitimate  birth  to  the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  at  present  the  State,  In  practically  all  cases, 
furnishes  no  pre-natal  care  to  the  unmarried  mother,  for  the 
good  reason  that  It  knows  nothing  about  her,  or  her  condition, 
until  after  the  child  is  born.  It  is  during  the  period  between 
the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  time  when  she  is  ready  to  leave 
the  hospital  that  the  unmarried  mother  must,  with  whatever  advice 
she  may  get  from  the  hospital  staff,  plan  the  future  for  herself 
and  her  child.  During  this  period  she  will  be  visited  by  an 
official  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  but  the  evidence  is  that 
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the  sole  purpose  of  this  visit  Is  to  ascertain  from  the  mother 
whether  or  not  she  intends  to  surrender  her  child  for  adoption. 
The  evidence  is,  and  we  accept  it,  that  the  mother  is  not  pressed 
or  even  asked,  to  surrender  the  child,  nor  is  she  persuaded  into 
any  particular  course  of  action.  As  previously  indicated,  all 
advice  must  come  from  the  hospital  staff,  and,  in  passing,  your 
Commissioners  doubt  whether  the  members  of  hospital  staffs  have 
the  time  to  delve  into  the  personality  of  the  mother,  and  into 
her  circumstances,  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  give  the  care¬ 
ful  advice  the  situation  calls  for. 

If  the  mother  decides  on  surrender,  she  signs  two  forms 
One  is  simply  a  surrender  of  the  child  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Child  Welfare,  and  the  other  Is  a  blanket  consent  to  adoption. 

We  are  told,  and  believe,  that  If  at  any  time  before  the  child 
is  actually  placed  in  an  adoption  home,  the  mother  applies  to 
have  it  returned  to  her  custody  and  control,  that  Is  done  and 
the  forms  already  executed  are  considered  to  be  null  and  void. 

At  this  stage  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  alter¬ 
natives  which  are  available  to  the  unmarried  mother  after  the 
birth  of  her  child.  It  may  be  that  she  has  confided  in  her 
parents  and  family,  and  that  a  place  Is  already  arranged  for  the 
child  in  the  home  of  a  relative,  where  it  would  have  a  chanpe  to 
grow  up  In  its  own  family  group,  with  few  or  none  of  the  handi¬ 
caps  of  illegitimacy.  It  may  be  that  the  family  of  the  mother 
knows  nothing  of  her  plight,  and  tactful  intervention  might 
arrange  a  solution  along  the  above  lines.  It  may  be  that  the 
mother  has  considerable  earning  power,  so  that  she  can  go  back 
to  work,  arrange  for  the  care  of  her  baby,  and  eventually  rear 
it  as  her  own.  There  are  many  variations  of  this  solution  and 
all  of  them  pre-suppose,  as  a  condition  for  success,  a  more  than 
ordinary  combination  of  courage  and  maternal  instinct  on  the  part 
of  the  mother.  But,  apparently,  it  does  work  out  much  oftener 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  remaining  procedure  is  the  one 
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most  commonly  resorted  to,  namely,  the  surrender  of  the  child 
to  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  . 

If  the  mother  wishes  to  keep  her  child  and  is  unable 
to  do  so  by  reason  of  lack  of  money,  the  evidence  is  that  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch  will  assist  her,  if  she  requests  it,  to 
the  extent  of  recommending  her  to  the  relief  branch.  In  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1947,  some  23  mothers  were  so  assisted, 
at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  month. 

A  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  worker 
who  visits  the  mother  in  hospital  is  to  obtain  Information  as 
to  the  father  of  the  child.  If  the  identity  of  the  father  is 
known,  and  if  the  mother  will  disclose  it,  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch  will  proceed  against  the  putative  father  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  Part  IV.  In  the  period  above 
mentioned  459  mothers  retained  their  children  and  $35,190.00 
was  collected  from  putative  fathers  under  that  Act  for  mainten¬ 
ance,  etc.,  or  an  average  of  $76.66  per  mother. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  what  further  steps  should 
reasonably  be  taken  to  improve  the  above  situation.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  pre-natal  care  can  be  extended  to  unmarried 
mothers  unless  the  cases  requiring  assistance  are  voluntarily 
disclosed  to  the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  Since  these  cases  arise 
in  town  and  country  all  over  the  province,  there  is  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for,  or  likelihood  of,  a  voluntary  disclosure  until  such 
time  as  Child  Welfare  workers  are  stationed  and  working  through 
all  sections  of  the  province.  It  does  seem  probable  that  if 
workers  were  distributed  here  and  there  and  had  offices,  possibly 
in  conjunction  with  health  units,  they  would  be  voluntarily  con¬ 
sulted  by  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  these  people  in  need  of 
help.  Each  such  contact  would  make  possible  an  entirely  new 
relationship  between  the  State  and  the  unmarried  mother,  and 
create  a  situation  in  which  something  might  be  done  to  safeguard 
the  unborn  child,  and  to  plan  for  the  future  of  both  mother  and 
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child.  Under  present  conditions,  little  can  be  done  along  these 
lines,  as  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  is  not  organized  to  look 
after  it. 

What  might  be  done,  and  at  once,  would  be  to  assign  a 
special  worker  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  attend  the  hospitals,  interview  these 
girls  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  to  advise  them,  and  to  do  whatever 
lies  within  the  power  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  to  help  solve 
their  problems  and  to  assure  the  future  of  the  child.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  that  many,  or  perhaps  most,  of  the  unmarried 
mothers  are,  during  pregnancy  and  for  a  time  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  so  harried  by  anxiety,  and  so  emotionally  upset,  that 
they  are  gravely  handicapped  in  making  sound  and  sensible  de¬ 
cisions.  It  is  at  such  a  time  that  kindly  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  worker  could  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

It  should  be  possible,  too,  within  the  framework  of 
present  legislation,  to  furnish  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  with  an 
emergency  fund  which  could  be  used  to  assist  those  mothers  who 
wish  to  keep  their  children,  at  least  for  a  few  months,  without 
the  necessity  of  referring  them  to  the  Relief  Branch,  where  they 
must,  perforce,  be  dealt  with  by  a  different  group  of  officials 
having  an  entirely  different  approach  to  the  problem  from  that 
taken  by  the  officials  of  the  Child  Welfare  Department. 

Just  as  long  as  we  recognize  by  statute  and  custom, 
the  legal  and  moral  right  of  the  unmarried  mother  to  the  guardian¬ 
ship  and  custody  of  her  child,  it  seems  illogical  to  neglect  the 
setting  up  of  adequate  machinery  to  co-operate  with  her  in  exer¬ 
cising  her  rights  in  a  way  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  child. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  must  deal  specifically 
with  one  charge.  It  Is  suggested,  if  not  specifically  stated, 
in' some  of  the  material  before  us,  that  the  Child  Welfare  Branch 
exerts  pressure  on  the  unmarried  mother  to  surrender  her  child. 
With  one  reservation,  we  find  that  this  charge  Is  unfounded. 
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Our  reservation  applies  to  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Drayton, 
Superintendent  of  the  Children's  Aid  Department  of  the  City  of 
Edmonton.  In  paragraph  8  of  the  brief  headed  ''The  Department 
exerted  undue  pressure  on  unmarried  mothers  to  place  their  babies 
for  adoption"  we  find  this  opening  sentence,  "This  Department  has 
since  1926  advised  all  the  unwed  mothers  that  they  should  for  the 
sake  of  the  child  give  it  up  for  adoption."  Then  follow  Mr. 
Drayton's  resons  for  giving  this  advice.  The  Department  referred 
to  is  the  Edmonton  Children's  Aid  Department,  so  that  the  policy 
laid  down  would,  we  take  it,  only  affect  unmarried  mothers  ordin¬ 
arily  resident  in  Edmonton.  Even  so,  there  is  a  substantial  area 
In  which  this  policy  has  been  operating  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  must  accept  responsibility  for  it. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  case  of  each 
unmarried  mother  and  her  child  should  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits  and  circumstances,  with  a  view  directed,  first,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  and,  secondly,  to  the  rights  of  the  mother. 
We  think  a  policy  of  giving  such  advice  in  all  cases  is  bad,  and 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  the  mother,  or  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  Furthermore,  when  the  inequality  of  status  as  between 
the  unmarried  mother  and  a  City  Department  is  considered,  such 
advice  might  well  be  an  "undue  pressure".  We  find,  too,  that  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Draytong  for  advising  unmarried  mothers, 
as  he  has  presume  to  do,  are  inadequate  to  support  so  sweeping 
a  policy. 

Section  7 .  6 .  Re  Adoption 

(1)  That  legislation,  but  particularly  practice, 
with  respect  to  adoption,  disregard  the  recognized 
standards  of  modern  scientific  social  work. 

Source  -  (1)  Commission  items  8,  11,  12,  13,  17, 
-  24,  27,  28,  32. 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  pp.  13-16. 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IX,  especially 

Pts.  Ill,  IV,  Ch.  X. 

This  opens  a  discussion  of  the  most  difficult  and  con¬ 
tentious  subject  with  which  your  Commissioners  have  to  deal. 
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So  soon  as  it  has  been  determined  that  an  adoptable 
child  must  be  permanently  removed,  for  its  own  good,  from  the 
care  of  its  parents,  or  from  the  care  of  its  mother,  in  the  case 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  it  seems  clear  that  the  best  solution 
is  to  place  it  for  adoption  with  the  least  possible  delay.  This 
appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  and  it 
commends  itself  to  your  Commissioners  as  being  essentially  bold, 
decisive,  and  sound,  and  as  being  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
child.  For  the  unadoptable  child,  a  foster  home  or  institution, 
as  circumstances  require,  will  have  to  suffice,  but  the  group 
now  under  discussion  is  eligible  for  real  homes  and  real  parents, 
with  the  affection  and  security  which  these  imply.  Therefore, 
authority  ought  to  proceed,  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  but  with¬ 
out  hesitation  or  delay,  to  get  these  children  into  real  homes. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  examine  as  to  whether  the 
techniques  used  in  carrying  out  this  policy  are  good  and  sound, 
and  whether  adequate  safety  rules  have  been  thrown  about  the 
actual  process  of  adoption,  and  whether  they  have  been  faithfully 
observed.  We  have  headd  the  evidence  on  this  and  have  been  able 
to  examine  a  considerable  number  of  files,  the  child Ts  file  in 
the  Department,  and  the  adoption  file  from  the  Court  records. 

It  might  be  explained  at  this  point  that  the  adoptions 
fall  into  two  classes.  In  the  case  of  adoption  proceedings 
brought  in  respect  of  children  who  are  not  government  wards,  the 
applicants  are  the  adoptive  parents  who,  in  most. cases,  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  child  directly  from  the  mother  or  parents,  usually  by 
arrangement  and  consent.  Prior  to  an  amendment  of  1947,  such 
applications  were  made  direct  to  the  Court  by  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  but  only  after  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare  had 
received  notice  of  the  application  and  copies  of  the  material  to 
be  used.  The  Superintendent  then  advised  whether  he  would  or 
would  not  be  represented  on  the  application.  As  the  law  now 
stands  with  reference  to  such  '’private”  adoptions,  the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Commission  must  present  the  application  to  the  judge,  and 
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do  so  within  sixty  days  after  it  Is  received  from  the  interested 
parties . 

In  the  case  of  a  chi 3d  who  is  a  ward  of  the  government, 
the  Child  Welfare  Commission  has  always  had  charge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  from  the  moment  the  child  came  into  its  legal  custody, 
through  the  entire  process  of  finding  a  home  for  it,  right  up  to 

the  application  to  the  judge. 

In  respect  to  government  wards  your  Commissioners  find 
that  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  adoption  proceedings  rests 
squarely  upon  the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  In  regard  to  the  first 
class,  they  find  that  it  has  now,  and  always  has  had  ever  since 
the  law  required  that  notice  of  applications  be  given  to  it,  a 
responsibility  for  the  making  of  such  inquiries  and  investigations 
as  would  satisfy  it  that  the  adoption  Is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  child. 

It  will  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  Inquire  whether  there 
are  accepted  standards  by  which  an  adoptive  home  may  be  measured 
and,  if  there  are,  to  set  them  out.  The  minimum  needs  of  all 
children  have  been  set  outs  "Proper  and  sufficient  food  for 
health  and  growth;  adequate  shelter;  comfortable  clothing  and 
medical  supervision  and  care;  educational  and  vocational  training 
commensurate  with  the  child’s  abilities;  religions  instruction, 
or  such  training  in  moral  and  spiritual  development  as  may  accord 
with  the  practice  of  his  family  and  community."  (Geneve  Standards 
in  Child.  Placing)  .  To  these  minimum  needs  of  all  children  this 
Commission  would  be  disposed  to  add,  in  the  case  of  adopted 
children,  that  they  would  need  the  warmth  and  affection  usually 
accorded  by  parents  to  natural  children,  plus  a  sense  of  being 
accepted  by,  and  belonging  to,  a  family  group. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  adoptive  parents  who  could 
supply  the  needs  listed  above  would  be  rather  stable,  unselfish, 
affectionate  and  honourable  people;  that  their  marriage  would  be 
congenial  so  as  to  furnish  a  proper  atmosphere;  that  the  family 
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home  in  its  physical  aspects  would  be  adequate;  and  that  the 
family  income  would  be  sufficient.  We  would  expect  these  parents 
to  be  in  good  health,  and  not  so  advanced  in  years  that  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  perils  of  old  age  at  a  time  when  the  child 
was  still  dependent  on  them.  We  would  expect  them  to  be  genuinely 
fond  of  and  interested  in  children,  for  the  sake  of  children,  and 
not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  satisfying  a  craving  for  a  new  inter¬ 
est.  In  all  this  we  would  not  expect  perfection,  but  would  be 
satisfied  if  these  parents,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  would 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  child,  and  develop  him  or  her  into  a 
healthy,  sound,  self-reliant  man  or  woman.  Your  Commissioners 
apprehend  that  natural  and  lawful  children,  given  no  choice  in 
the  matter  of  parents,  take  many  more  risks  than  are  indicated 
above.  Adopted  children,  too,  will  have  to  take  some  risks,  but 
only  those  which  reasonable  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  State 
cannot  avoid. 

Taking  the  child  of  an  unmarried  mother  as  an  example, 
we  may  trace  It  through  and  see  what  our  procedures  in  Alberta 
actually  are.  The  child  Is  surrendered  to  the  Child  Welfare 
Commission  by  its  mother.  We  find  that  the  rule  Is  that  the 
child  receives  a  medical  examination,  including  a  Wasserman  test, 
prior  to  leaving  the  hospital.  The  report  of  the  examination  is 
placed  on  Its  file.  It  then  goes  to  a  nursery  to  await  adoption 
proceedings.  Ther  .  are  on  file  with  the  Superintendent  certain 
applications  of  couples  seeking  to  adopt  a  child.  The  applica¬ 
tion  is  a  standard  form,  disclosing  routine  details  as  to  the 
applicants,  their  home,  6* stance  from  church  and  school,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.  Many  of  the  applicants,  perhaps  even  a  majority  of 
them,  come  personally  to  Edmonton  or  Calgary  and  are  taken  to  the 
various  nurseries  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  child¬ 
ren.  In  conference  with  a  worker  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  a 
child  is  selected  and  they  take  it  home. 

At  or  prior  to  this  point  your  Commissioners  feel  that 
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two  safety  rules  ought  to  come  into  use  in  every  case.  The  first 
rule  would  be  that  no  placement  should  be  made  until  a  worker  for 
the  Child  Welfare  Branch  has  made  the  most  careful  and  searching 
personal  inquiry  into  the  prospective  home  to  ascertain  if  it  meets 
the  minimum  standards  mentioned  above.  This  inquiry  should  extend 
to  the  home  itself  as  a  house  or  shelter,  to  its  atmosphere,  the 
character  of  the  applicants,  their  relationship  to  the  community 
in  which  they  live,  and  be  checked  by  personal  interviews  with 
the  references  and  others.  A  written  report  of  this  inquiry 
should  be  on  the  Department  file.  Your Commis sicner s  must  find, 
on  the  evidence,  that  this  procedure  is  not  followed,  in  many 
cases.  In  fact,  in  no  file  which  we  examined  did  we  find  evid¬ 
ence  of  the  kind  of  Inquiry  or  report  which  we  have  indicated. 

The  second  rule  which  we  think,  ought  to  be  observed  is 
that  the  applicants  should  be  given  the  most  complete  Information 
as  to  the  origin  and  background  of  the  child  they  select.  If 
there  are  any  concealed  hazards  in  the  child’s  mental  or  physical 
heritage,  the  applicants  ought  to  be  told.  There  is  a  farm 
appearing  in  the  files  entitled  '’What  you  ought  to  know”,  which 
purports  to  give  the  background  information.  In  the  opinion  of 
your  Commissioners  this  form  is  quite  inadequate  and  in  at  least 
one  file  examined  (Ex.  102)  the  Information  recorded  on  the  form 
was  incorrect,  and  if  relied  upon  by  the  applicants  must  have 
seriously  misled  them. 

After  the  child  has  been  taken  to  the  adoptive  home, 
the  statute  provides  another  safeguard.  It  requires  that  a  year 
elapse  before  an  application  for  adoption  Is  made.  Your  Commis¬ 
sioners  find  that  the  above  provision  is  sound  and  necessary. 

This  "probationary”  year  may  be  waived  by  the  judge  hearing  the 
application  on  certificate  of  the  Superintendent  that  for  reasons 
set  out  in  the  certificate  the  period  of  residence  may  be  dispensed 
with.  This  requirement  was  waived  In  all  cases  of  cross-border 
placements,  that  is,  where  children  were  adopted  to  parents  living 
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outside  of  Canada.  The  files  examined  did  not  make  it  clear 
whether  the  requirement  was  or  was  not  rigidly  followed  in  the 
case  of  Alberta  adoptions,  since  in  many  cases  the  file  did  not 
show  the  date  when  the  child  was  actually  placed  in  the  adoptive 
home.  Your  Commissioners  feel  that  in  most  of  the  Alberta  cases, 
where  government  wards  were  concerned,  the  rule  was  adhered  to. 

During  the  probationary  year  good  practice  calls  for 
visits  by  a  worker  from  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  to  the  adoptive 
home.  It  is  suggested  that  there  should  not  be  less  than  two 
visits,  and  more  if  circumstances  permit.  The  purpose  of  such 
visits  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  adoptive 
parents  than  for  the  protection  of  the  child.  In  spite  of  the 
utmost  care  in  pre-placement  medical  examinations,  physical  and 
mental  defects  in  the  child  may  become  evident  during  the  proba¬ 
tionary  period.  The  visit  of  a  worker  allows  such  situations  to 
be  cleared  up  at  an  early  stage,  and  the  child  may  be  withdrawn 
from  the  home  for  other  care  before  the  adopting  parents  become 
too  much  attached  to  it. 

Your  Commissioners  cannot  say  from  the  number  of  govern¬ 
ment  ward  adoption  files  examined  to  what  extent  visits  are  paid 
during  the  probationary  year.  They  are  inclined  to  think  that 
visits  are  made  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  with  good  frequency  and 
regularity,  and  not  to  the  same  extent  in  outlying  places. 

Under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  all  adoption  appli¬ 
cations  are  placed  before  the  District  Court  Judge  by  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission. 

Until  recently,  the  material  consisted  of; 

(1)  A  printed  form  of  petition  signed  by  the  applicant s . 

(2)  A  printed  form  affidavit  verifying  the  facts  in  the 
petition,  sworn  by  the  applicants. 

(3)  At  least  two  form  affidavits  from  persons  other  than 
the  applicants,  certifying  as  to  their  fitness. 

(4)  The  endorsement  of  the  Commission  approving  the  applic- 
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(5)  In  cases  where  wards  of  the  government  are  concerned, 
a  certificate  of  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare, 
certifying  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  adoption. 
Latterly,  the  material  above  outlined  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  report  from  the  R.C.M.P.,  or  from  one  of  the  Welfare 
Department  inspectors..  It  should  be  explained  that  in  areas  re¬ 
mote  from  Calgary  or  Edmonton  the  inspectors  referred  to  are 
tho se attached  generally  to  the  Welfare  Department  and  doing  in¬ 
spections  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  Mothers’  Allowances,  etc.  The 
report  is  a  form  and  consists  mainly  of  "Les11  and  MNo''  answers. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Commissioners  that  a  serious 
responsibility  for  making  the  adoption  order  rests  upon  the  judge; 
and  that  an  equally  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission  to  bring  in,  on  the  application,  evidence  of 
every  fact  which  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  judge  as  being 
material  and  necessary  to  the  proper  exercise  of  his  discretion. 

In  our  opinion,  everything  in  the  Department  file  ought  to  be 
available,  including  the  reports  of  the  pre^Lacement  inquiry  and 
the  visits  made  during  the  probationary  year.  Your  Commissioners 
deprecate  the  use  of  printed  forms  of  affidavits  and  reports.  We 
believe  that  no  form  can  be  so  well  planned  as  to  be  able  to 
cover  the  complete  facts  in  so  individualistic  a  matter  as  an 
adoption,  and  that  the  use  of  forms  tends  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  material  facts  which  may  be  peculiar  to  the  case  in 
hand. 

We  have  already  touched  briefly  on  the  procedure  with 
respect  to  adoption  of  children  who  are  not  government  wards. 
Prior  to  the  amendment  of  1947  these  cases  were  clear-cut  in  that 
the  adopting  parents  filed  and  presented  their  own  application  to 
the  judge,  after  notice  to  the  Child  Welfare  Commission.  As 
matters  then  stood,  the  applicants,  In  person  or  by  solicitor, 
represented  their  own  interests,  and  the  Child  Welfare  Commission 
appeared,  when  It  did  appear,  only  in  the  interests  of  the  child. 
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Now  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  must  present  the  application. 

Whose  interests  are  now  represented  by  the  Commission?  The  adop¬ 
tive  parents?  the  childfe?  Or  does  it  represent  both?  It  would 
appear  that  it  must  represent  both,  and  your  Commissioner s  are 
concerned  over  a  matter  of  divided  loyalty  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  child,  which  should  be  uppermost,  are  lost  sight  of. 

This  Commission  recommends  that  the  Child  Welfare  Branch 
give  serious  thought  to  this  matter,  so  that  the  child  will  in¬ 
variably  be  represented  by  some  person  whose  s  le  duty  it  is  to 
guard  and  protect  its  interests. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  interests  of  the  adop¬ 
tive  parents  and  those  of  the  child  are  identical,  but  a  moment's 
reflection  will  serve  to  show  that  this  need  not  be  the  case. 

It  might  be  assumed  fr^n  the  foregoing  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  procedure  in  Alberta  is,  and  has  been,  in  a  bad  way,  causing 
needless  suffering  to  great  numbers  of  children  and  adoptive 
parents  alike.  We  would  like  to  correct  any  such  impression. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  in  Alberta  thousands  of  children 
have  been  adopted  Into  homes,  and  we  think  the  citizens  of  Alberta, 
who  have  been  here  and  watched  the  process  in  their  own  commun¬ 
ities,  will  agree  that  It  has  been  a  task  well  done,  affording  a 
chance  in  life  to  the  children  concerned,  and  happiness  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  adoptive  parents.  Mistakes  have  been  made  here  and 
there,  but  the  main  effort  has  been  good  and  praiseworthy.  This 
Commission  Is  not  surprised  at  the  result.  It  is  convinced  that 
all  but  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  seek  adoption  of  children 
measure  up  to  the  standards  we  have  outlined.  Mr.  C.  B.  Hill, 
who  has  since  1944  been  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare,  was  child 
placement  officer  for  many  years.  We  believe  he  did  his  work 
well,  bringing  to  It  an  almost  fanatical  devotion  to  the  children 
In  his  care,  a  ripe  experience,  and  an  uncanny  estimate  of  people. 

Conditions  have  now  greatly  altered.  Mr.  Hill  is  now 
Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare,  the  administrative  head  of  the 
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Child  Welfare  Branch.  Although  it  was  not  clearly  set  out  in  the 
evidence,  perusal  of  the  list  of  employees  satisfies  us  that  he 
does  not  have  an  assistant  superintendent  as  set  out  in  the 
statute.  The  careful  personal  attention  which  he  once  gave  to 
adoption  proceedings  must  necessarily  be  delegated.  Moreover,  as 
our  population  increases,  and  is  increasingly  urbanized,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  under  care  is  increased,  and,  presumably,  the 
number  of  adoptions  will  be  increased.  This  Commission  thinks 
that  if  we  are  to  avoid  running  into  more  and  more  trouble  in 
connection  with  these  procedures  the  safety  rules  we  have 
sketchily  set  forth  above  must  be  promulgated  and  strictly  and 
invariably  enforced.  There  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  number  of 
people  applying  for  the  adoption  of  infants  who,  either  by  reason 
of  defects  of  personality  or  character,  or  economic  status, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  we  feel  that  the  observance 
of  proper  routines  will  effectively  screen  them  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  Commissioners  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  approving 
any  attitude  of  finicky  over- caution  and  indecision,  which  would 
t.end  to  obstruct  or  slow  down  the  process  of  adoption.  We  feel 
that  when  an  adoptable  child  needs  a  home,  and  there  are  good 
adoptive  parents  eager  to  receive  it,  time  runs  rapidly  against 
both  parties,  and  the  sooner  they  are  brought  together  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  We  conceive  that  in  the  aggregate  more  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  children  and  citizens  of  Alberta  by  over¬ 
cautious  delays,  hesitations  and  doubts,  which  serve  to  keep  chil¬ 
dren  languishing  in  nurseries  and  institutions,  and  adoptive 
parents  for  years  on  a  waiting  list,  than  by  the  vigour  and 
decision  which  has  characterized  our  adoption  procedure  in  the 
past.  In  order  to  stabilize  the  procedure  the  judges  since  the 
amendment  of  1947  have  made  representations  with  regard  to  the 
material  considered  necessary  on  applications  for  adoption,  and 
the  Commission  must  appear  by  its  representative,  who  according 
to  prevailing  practice  may  be  any  reputable  solicitor  or  the 
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solicitor  for  the  adopting  parents.  It  is  a  great  help  to  the 
judges  to  have  the  applicants  represented  by  a  reputable  lawyer 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which  he  must  come  to.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  now  required  by  agreement  to  show  many  facts  with  regard 
to  the  child's  history,  state  of  health,  intelligence  quotient, 
religion,  and  so  forth.  Similar  information  is  required  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  natural  parents  and  the  adoptive  parents.  In  short, 
a  full  statement  of  requirements  is  now  being  introduced  into  the 
regulations  of  the  Department.  It  is  hoped  that  any  shortcoming 
in  procedure  in  order  to  make  certain  that  no  injustice  will  be 
done  to  any  person  will  soon  be  covered  by  this  improved  method. 

This  whole  problem  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that  of 

staff  and  trailing,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course. 

Section  8.  (2)  That,  specifically,  Departmental  policy  and  practice, 

~ .  in  the  protection  and  care  of  infants,  particularly 

those  born  out  of  wedlock,  are  predicated  almost 
entirely  on  the  surrender  of  placeable  children  for 

adoption . 

Source  -  (l)  Commission  items,  17,  32 . 

(2)  Study  Report  -  Ch»  IX j 

This  Commission  finds  itself  unable  to  give  complete 
assent  to  the  above  proposition,  and,  yet,  it  has  some  aspects 
in  which  it  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence. 

If  we  consider  all  the  children  who  may  be  in  need  of 
care,  whether  they  are  born  out  of  wedlock  or  not,  It  would  be  true 
to  say  that  there  Is  no  evidence  that  any  of  that  service  and  help 
in  the  home  which  is  called  family  case  work,  is  done  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  except  in  the  area  served  by  the  Calgary  Children's  Aid 
Department.  We  have  already  dealt  with  this.  For  the  care  of 
children  who  are  not  placeable  for  adoption,  we  have  a  rather  exten¬ 
sive  range  of  institutions,  all  privately  operated,  .but  used  by  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch.  As  we  have  already  indicated,  we  think  the 
system  of  foster  homes,  now  in  use  by  the  Branch,  should  be  extended. 
For  the  adoptable  children,  your  Commissioners  are  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  adoptive  homes  should  be  found  for  them,  and  without 
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delay.  It  Is  probably  correct  to  say  that  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch  has  placed,  and  is  placing,  the  greatest  emphasis  upon 
adoption  as  a  solution  for  the  homeless  adoptable  child,  and 
with  this  emphasis  your  Commissioners  agree. 

Section  9.  (3)  That,  specifically,  Departmental  policy  in  the  whole 

field  of  child  and  family  welfare,  lack  of  co-oper¬ 
ative  use  of  the  Social  Service  Exchange  and  incom¬ 
petence  contribute  to  dangerous  and  unhappy  place¬ 
ments  of  children,  especially  for  adoption,  and  are 
particularly  illustrated  by  the  so-called  case  of 
Mr  s .  XXX . 

Source  -  (l)  Commission  items  24,  25,  6; 

Study  Report  -  Ch.  IX,  Pts.  111,1V, 

pp c  92  et  seq. 

We  find  there  have  been  dangerous  and  unhappy  place¬ 
ments  of  children,  but  we  must  also  say  that  there  is  no  evidence 
before  us  to  show  that  these  placements  form  any  significant 
portion  of  the  whole.  We  believe  the  contrary  is  true.  However, 
that  should  not  deter  us  from  an  examination  of  the  charge  and 
some  of  the  suggestions  in  it.  We  should  also,  in  fairness  to 
Mrs.  "X",  and  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  that  case,  present 
the  facts  as  they  emerged  in  evidence  and  from  an  examination  of 
the  files,  and  the  story  of  Mrs.  "Xn  appears  as  Appendix  3. 

It  has  been  urged  by  many  witnesses  that  failure  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Branch  to  contribute  to,  and  use,  a  Social 
Service  Exchange,  has  made  possible  some  of  the  bad.  placements 
which  came  to  light. 

Let  us  first  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  exchange  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  controversy  in  connection  with  it.  The 
Social  Service  Exchange  is  a  bureau  operated  by  one  or  more  filing 
clerks,  to  which  the  social  service  agencies  in  a  particular  area 
report  all  the  cases  handled  by  them.  The  report  made  is  simply 
a  matter  of  names,  addresses,  and  dates  of  contact,  sufficient  to 
ensure  identification,  but  giving  no  details  of  the  service  ren¬ 
dered.  These  reports  are  indexed  and  filed.  If  at  any  time  a 
person  applies  to  one  of  the  subscribing  social  service  agencies 
for  assistance,  that  agency  can  communicate  with  the  exchange  and 
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be  advised  whether  the  same  person  has  boon  in  contact  with  any 
other  agency.  If  he  has,  the  first  agency  would  communicate 
with  the  second  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  original  contact. 

In  this  way,  we  are  told,  overlapping  of  services  is  eliminated, 
and  valuable  information  as  to  history  and  background  of  the 
applicant  is  made  available  to  the  participating  agencies  which 
enables  them  to  deal  more  intelligently  with  the  problem.  The 
Social  Service  Councils  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary  operate  such 
exchanges  in  their  respective  areas.  These  bodies  complain  that 
the  Child  Welfare  Eranch  will  neither  report  Its  cases  to  their 
exchange,  nor  give  any  information  to  them  concerning  individual 
cases  when  asked  to  do  so.  Other  witnesses  say  that  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  is  a  common  device  across  Canada,  and  that  else¬ 
where  Child  Welfare  Branches  of  government  subscribe  to  it  and 
use  it.  They  further  say  that  if  this  policy  were  followed  in 
Alberta,  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  would,  by  consulting  the  ex¬ 
change,  have  obtained  information  in  several  cases  which  would 
have  prevented  bad  placements  of  children. 

To  all  this  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  has  two  answers. 
First,  It  points  out  that  the  operations  of  the  Branch  cover  the 
whole  province,  while  the  exchanges  now  operating  her  cover  only 
Calgary  and  Edmonton,  It  would,  therefore,  be  reporting  in 
hundreds  of  cases  which  would  be  of  no  possible  value  to  these 
local  exchanges.  Secondly,  It  points  out  that  Section  69  expressly 
forbids  the  officers  of  the  Branch  to  give  out  any  information 
about  their  cases.  As  an  alternative,  it  suggests  that  all 
private  agencies  should  report  their  cases  to  the  Branch,  which 
would  maintain  the  exchange  on  a  provincial  basis. 

Your  Commissioners  find  that  the  exchange  Is  a  useful 
device  and  agree  with  the  government  suggestion,  providing  that 
it  is  In  fact  operated  as  an  exchange  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  a 
one-way  street.  We  can  see  a  tremendous  advantage  in  a  Provin¬ 
cial  Exchange  to  which  all  private  agencies  would  subscribe,  as 
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well  as  all  government  departments  and  institutions,  such  as 
gaols,  mental  hospitals,  Eugenic's  Board,  relief  department, 
and  so  forth.  The  contributing  agencies  would  be  those  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  government  as  being  bona  fide  engaged  in  social 
welfare,  and  the  provisions  of  Section  69  could  be  modified, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  by  a  simple  ministerial  order 
as  provided  in  the  section. 

This  Commission  has  examined  at  least  three  cases  of 
bad  placements  which  would  have  been  headed  off  at  the  start 
if  an  exchange  such  as  we  have  outlined  had  been  in  use. 

Section  10.  (4)  That  the  superintendent's  declaration  of  waiver 

of  the  one-year  probationary  period  provided  for 
in  Section  93(b)  of  theChild  Welfare  Act  has  been 
unjustifiably  made  in  numbers  of  cases  of  adop¬ 
tion  where  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  his  staff 
had  previously  met  the  adopting  parents,  whereas 
this  is  to  be  waived  only  where- 

"the  petitioner  is  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
superintendent  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  have 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  child  and  for  reasons 
set  out  in  the  certificate  the  period  of  residence 
may  be  dispensed  with." 

Source  -  (l)  Commission  items  11,  12; 

(2)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IX,  Pt .  IV. 

We  have  already  approved  the  principle  of  the  proba¬ 
tionary  year  which  should  elapse  between  the  placement  of  the 
child  and  the  adoption  application,  and  would  add  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  waived  unless  under  the  most  compelling  circumstances, 
and  if  evidence  of  those  circumstances  is  produced  to  the  judge 
on  which  a  proper  discretion  may  be  exercised. 

The  probationary  year  was  waived  in  all  cases  of  cross- 
border  placements.  This  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  next 
section.  Mr.  Hill  has  admitted  that  there  have  been  Alberta 
placements  in  which  waiver  has  been  made,  but  there  is  no  evid¬ 
ence  that  it  was  not  justified  in  any  case.  The  files  examined 
where  waiver  was  made,  and  where  your  Commissioners  would  say 
that  the  action  was  not  justified,  antedated  Mr.  Hill's  tenure 
as  Superintendent. 

Section  11.  (5)  That,  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  it  is  the 
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practice  of  tho  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to 
arrange  the  adoption  of  Alberta-born  babies  to 
persons  residing  outside  of  Canada. 

Source  -  (1)  Commission  items  10,11512,13,16,26; 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  p.  3; 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IX,  Pt.  IV. 

(6)  That  such  adoptions  of  Alberta-born  babies  to  per¬ 
sons  residing  outside  of  Canada  have  been  arranged 
without  proper  social  procedures. 

Sour c e  -  (l)  Commission  items  10,11,12,13,16,26; 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  p.  13; 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IX,  Pt .  IV. 

(7)  That  the  exercise  by  the  superintendent  of  his 
power  as  guardian  of  a  child  under  Alberta  law  to 
obtain  a  passport  for  the  expatriation  of  a  child 
from  Canada  and  the  meeting  of  costs  related  there¬ 
to  from  the  welfare  vote  of  the  province  conforms 
neither  to  the  intent  of  the  provincial  child  protec¬ 
tion  legislation,  nor  to  the  wish  of  the  people  of 
Alberta. 

Source  -  (1)  Commission  items  11,  12,  17; 

(2)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IX,  Pt.  IV. 

It  seems  convenient  to  deal  with  all  of  these  clauses 
together  as  they  refer  to  the  one  problem,  that  of  what  are 

referred  to  as  cross-border  placements,  that  is,  the  placement 

•  * 

of  children  for  adoption  outside  of  Canada,  and  mainly  in  the 
United  States.  We  find  that  there  have  been  243  such  place¬ 
ments  since  the  practice  was  first  commenced  and  until  the 
hearings  before  this  Commission.  The  first  of  these  place¬ 
ments  was  in  1934,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  trend 
from  that  time  on? 

lotal  illegitimate  births  Cros s-border  p 1 a c erne nt s 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Children  were  placed  in  24  States  of  the  Union  and  in 
Alaska,  in  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador.  Nearly  half 
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were  placed  in  California.  In  some  cases  the  adoptive  parents 
were  United  States  citizens  temporarily  resident  in  Alberta  on 
military  and  other  duties;  in  some  cases  the  adoptive  parents 
came  to  Alberta  and  the  process  of  adoption  was  completed 
while  they  remained  here;  in  some  cases  the  process  of  initiated 
by  correspondence,  and  the  adoptive  parents  came  here  to  get 
the  children;  in  other  cases  the  entire  procedure  was  completed 
without  any  appearance  of  the  adoptive  parents  and  the  child 
was  escorted  to  its  now  home  by  a  representative  of  our  Child 
Welfare  Branch. 

In  all  cases  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  passport  for 
the  child  in  order  that  it  might  enter  a  foreign  country.  Ordin- 
arilly  the  adoptive  parents,  if  resident  in  the  United  States, 
filed  the  usual  application  for  adoption  and  also  furnished 
references,  and  statements  were  obtained  from  the  references. 
These  were  the  form  documents  ordinarily  used  in  Alberta.  In 
addition,  it  was  necessary  for  the  United  States  Consul  In 
Edmonton  to  be  satisfied  that  the  child  would  not  become  a 
charge  on  entering  the  United  States,  and  his  Investigation 
was  conducted  separately.  We  cannot  besure  from  the  evidence 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  Consul’s  investigation.  Where 
adoptive  parents  did  not  attend  In  person,  Mr.  Hill  acted  as 
their  attorney  in  the  application  before  the  judge  and  in  the 
securing  of  a  passport. 

The  arguments  against  these  cross-border  placements 
came  down  to  this? 

(1)  They  are  not  in  the  national  Interest. 

(2)  That  under  the  circumstances  the  probationary  year 
must  be  waived  and  the  child  Immediately  loses  the 
protection  of  our  Child  Welfare  authorities. 

(3)  That  under  the  circumstances  it  Is  impossible  to 
make  an  adequate  assessment  of  the  adoptive  home. 

(4)  That  in  the  case  of  placement  in  the  United  States,  the 
child,  unless  adopted  again  under  the  laws  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  state  in  which  it  is  placed,  is  left  virtually 
stateless  until  it  reaches  an  age  when  it  may  become 
naturalized . 
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Your  Commissioners  find  these  objections  well  founded 
and  recommend  that  cross-border  placements  be  discontinued. 

In  the  study  report,  ’’Welfare  in  Alberta’’,  there  is  a 
suggestion  that  the  cross-border  placements  may  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  so-called  ''black  market"  activities  in  babies.  In 
the  same  report  these  placements  are  referred  to  as  a  "traffic". 
It  is  suggested  that  the  welfare  authorities  in  various  states 
of  the  Union  disapprove  of,  and  resent,  the  placements  in 
question.  The  general  impression  left  upon  the  reader  is  that 
the  whole  programme  has  turned  out  very  badly  indeed.  Your 
Commissioners  believe  that  the  mothers  of  these  children  may 
well  be  familiar  with  charges  contained  in  the  study  report 
under  this  head,  due  to  the  wide  circulation  of  the  report, 
and  the  public  interest  in  it,  and  that  these  mothers,  as  well 
as  all  our  other  citizens  who  are  interested  in  child  welfare, 
may  well  be  deeply  concerned  and  apprehensive. 

Your  Commissioners  have  a  duty,  we  think,  to  assess 
the  results  of  what  has  been  done.  There  were  243  children 
involved  in  cross-border  placements,  but  since  a  few  homes 
received  two  children  the  actual  number  of  families  involved 
is  somewhat  smaller.  After  this  inquiry  was  launched,  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch  wrote  to  each  adoptive  family,  whose 
address  was  known,  and  requested  a  full  report  from  them.  The 
replies  to  this  letter  have  been  filed.  Reports  were  received 
from  all  but  15.  The  letter  was  returned  uncalled  for  in  5 
cases,  but  in  one  of  these  the  mother  and  adopted  child  called 
on  Mr.  Hill  in  1947.  One  adoptive  family  is  known  to  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Ethiopia  where  the  father  is  a  medical  missionary.  In 
5  cases  the  sending  of  the  letter  in  question  was  delayed,  and 
no  report  had  been  received,  but  of  this  group  one  family  was 
reported  on  by  friends  in  Edmonton,  and  the  family  attorney  had 
reported  for  another.  In  4  cases  no  letter  was  sent  at  all  due 
to  lack  of  an  effective  address. 
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The  reports  received,  and  perused  by  your  Commissioners, 
enclosing  portraits  of  the  children  and  snapshots  of  the  family 
group,  could  not  be  said  to  be  other  than  most  re-assuring  and 
indicative  in  the  highest  degree  of  happy,  successful  place¬ 
ments  . 

Considering  the  period  of  time  over  which  these  place¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  and  the  migratory  trend  of  populations 
on  this  continent,  the  ratio  of  replies  received  indicated  to 
your  Commissioners  that  the  adoptive  parents  in  question  were 
an  exceptionally  stable  group  of  people. 

Moreover,  two  adoptive  fathers,  one  a  United  States 
Army  officer,  and  the  other  an  attorney  from  Wyoming,  whose 
affairs  brought  them  to  Edmonton  during  the  course  of  our  hear¬ 
ings,  voluntarily  presented  themselves  and  gave  evidence.  Your 
Commissioners  were  impressed  by  the  sincerity  of  these  men,  by 
their  expressed  happiness  and  satisfaction  with  the  child  they 
had  received,  and  by  the  difficulties  which  had  beset  them  in 
efforts  to  adopt  a  child  In  their  home  localities. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  indicated  that  the  place¬ 
ments  were  happy  ones,  and  no  evidence  was  adduced  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Not  a  shred  of  evidence  was  brought  in  to  indicate 
that  any  Alberta  child  had  been  involved  in  a  nblack  market 
in  babies,  nor  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare, nor  any  of 
his  officials  had  any  information  to  that  effect. 

The  word  ''traffic",  as  uaed  in  the  study  report,  means 
to  the  average  person  something  shady  or  illicit.  We  find 
there  has  been  no  traffic  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 

No  evidence  was  produced  to  your  Commissioners  to  show 
that  Welfare  Agencies  in  the  United  States  resented  the  placing 
of  Alberta  children  there,  beyond  the  suggestion  in  some  corres¬ 
pondence  that  these  Welfare  Agencies  were  unable  tr  find  time 
to  examine  homes  prior  to  the  placement  of  Alberta  children. 

It  Is  felt  that  if  the  language  of  the  Report  had  been 
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used  more  scrupulously  towards  the  avoidance  of  over-statement 
and  had  been  more  specific  with  regard  to  instances  which  were 
intended  to  illustrate  principles,  the  matters  complained  of 
could  have  been  much  more  easily  dealt  with;  many  general  state¬ 
ments  were  made  throughout  the  Report  of  such  a  nature  that  one 
would  think  or  fear  that  the  intention  was  mainly  to  heap  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  officials  of  the  Child  Welfare  Department. 

In  specific  reference  to  clause  6  (7)  above,  your 
Commissioners  feel  that  it  is  doubtful  If  the  framers  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Act  ever  contemplated  the  cross-border  placing 
of  children.  Whether  the  action  taken  accords  with  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Alberta  is  not  a  question  that  your  Commissioners 
are  qualified  to  decide,  or  have  the  authority  to  decide. 

Section  12.  7.  Re  Purported  Migration  of  Children  into  Alberta. 

That  the  purported  plans  for  the  migration  of 
refugee  children  Into  Alberta  lack  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  In  the  interest  alike  of  the  children  and 
the  Province. 

S our c e  -  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IX,  Pt .  V. 

Nothing  much  can  be  determined  at  this  time  as  to  the 
adequacy,  or  otherwise,  of  the  plans  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch  In  handling  immigrant  children,  Inasmuch  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  Influx  of  this  type  at  present.  Two  things 
might  be  pointed  out.  First,  the  group  of  British  refugee  chil¬ 
dren  brought  here  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  11  received 
excellent  handling,  up  to  a  standard  not  excelled  In  any  other 
province.  We  take  this  as  an  augury  of  similar  intelligent 
treatment  of  groups  which  may  be  brought  herein  the  future.  It 
is  clear  from  Mr.  Hill's  evidence  that  he  recognizes  the  fact 
that  future  child  immigration  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  take  place  under  arrangements  made  with 
it,  and  that  when  the  time  arrives  he  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
situation  as  it  then  exists.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  alarm  under  this  heading. 
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Section  15 .  8.  Re  the  Treatment  of  Delinquent  Children  and 

Youthful  Offenders . 


(1)  That  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act  of  Alberta 
and  certain  phases  of  the  administration  there¬ 
under  contravene  the  intent  and  certain  provisions 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  of  Canada  under 
which  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  Province  to 
utilize  probation,  detention,  special  treatment 
and  training  procedures,  placement  and  special 
facilities  for  juvenile  offenders. 

(2)  That,  specifically,  the  system  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  discretionary  disposition  of  delinquents, 
prior  to  and  sometimes  without  judicial  hearing 

is  unsatisfactory,  dangerous  and  open  to  question 
under  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  of  Canada. 

Source  -  (1)  Commission  item  17; 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  pp .  15,  16;  • 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  XI. 

Your  Commissioners  think  the  gist  of  this  charge  in  (1) 
above  is  that  certain  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act 
(Alberta)  are  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  The  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquents  Act,  1929  (Canada).  An  inquiry  into  this  is  clearly 
outside  of  the  authority  of  this  Commission. 

With  specific  reference  to  (2)  above,  your  Commissioners 
are  prepared  to  hold  that  rights  of  juveniles  in  reference  to 
their  physical  restraint  ought  to  be  limited  and  guarded  no 
less  closely  than  those  of  adults.  In  our  opinion  juveniles 
have  been  left  in  confinement  in  detention  homes,  both  before 
and  after  their  hearings  in  Juvenile  Court,  for  longer  periods 
than  are  consistent  with  their  rights,  and  without  a  proper 
segregation  of  those  not  adjudged  delinquent  and  those  that 
are  so  adjudged.  Our  Child  Welfare  Act  vests  in  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Child  Welfare  the  right  to  commit  a  child  who  is  a 
ward  of  the  government  to  an  ''industrial  home".  There  is  no 
definition  of  "industrial  home"  In  the  Act,  and  none  exists  in 
fact  In  the  Province.  We  assume,  however,  that  it  was  pursuant 
to  this  power  that  certain  non-delinquent  wards  have  been  placed 
in  Mountview  Home,  a  correctional  institution  for  delinquent 
girls,  and  In  a  special  ward  of  the  Oliver  Institution.  It  is 


the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  no  child  should  be  committed 
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tc  such  institutions  unless  after  a  hearing  by  a  Juvenile  Court, 
and  that  the  powers  of  the  Superint ender t  above  mentioned  should 
not  be  exercised. 

Section  14 .  Specifically  the  care  for  delinquent  boys  at  the 

South  Side  Detention  Home,  Edmonton,  contravenes 
good  social  practice,  as  do  other  samples  of  bad 
placement,  e.g.  in  gaols. 

Source  -  (l)  Commission  items  19,  20,  21,  22,  23; 

(2)  Study  Summary  --  pp .  15,  16; 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  XI. 

It  was  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  South  Side 
Detention  Home  was  accurately  described  in  the  Calgary  Herald 
articles  ''Children  in  Iron  Cages".  It  was  further  proved  that 
these  conditions  had  existed  since  long  before  World  War  11 
and  were  continued  until  about  the  year  1947,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Edmonton  Children's  Apd  Department,  and  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  officials  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  With¬ 
out  going  into  detail,  It  appears  that  boys  aged  8  to  18  years 
were  confined  in  a  basement,  in  steel  cells,  similar  to  the 
ones  used  in  police  lock-ups  throughout  the  country  for  the 
temporary  detention  of  adults,  slept  on  steel  shelves  without 
mattresses,  had  no  exercise,  or  schooling,  or  recreational 
facilities,  for  periods  up  to  two  weeks  at  a  time.  It  also 
appears  that  boys  not  adjudged  delinquent  mixed  with  those  who 
were  confirmed  delinquents.  We  believe  that  similar  conditions 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  the  confinement  of  adult  male  prison¬ 
ers  in  any  gaol  or  penitentiary  in  Canada.  It  is  true  that 
this  place  has  now  been  renovated  and  re-arranged  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  but,  unfortunately,  that  cannot  alter  the 
fact  that  such  conditions  obtained  for  many  years.  We  believe 
that  such  a  place  should  never  have  come  into  being,  and  that 
the  present  Child  Welfare  Commission  must  have  some  responsibility 
for  its  continued  existence  since  1944.  We  understand  that 
negotiations  have  been  in  progress  since  1945  for  Improvement 
of  the  home,  and  we  are  told  that  construction  difficulties 
prevented  an  earlier  conversion,  but  do  not  regard  this  as  an 
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adequato  excuse  nor  a  justification  for  the  long  continuance 
of  this  institution.  On  the  positive  side,  it  is  evident  that 
a  detention  home  should  have,  in  addition  to  facilities  for 
the  safekeeping  of  juveniles  before  and  after  Court  hearings, 
facilities  for  the  segregation  of  age  groups,  and  types,  those 
awaiting  hearing  and  those  awaiting  disposal  after  hearing, 
and  for  schooling  and  recreation,  and  for  the  study  of  the 
individual  boy,  so  that  some  contribution  might  be  made  looking 
towards  his  rehabilitation. 

Your  Commissioners  visited  the  South  Side  Home  and 
found  the  premises  had  indeed  been  renovated,  and  extra  space 
had  been  acquired  on  the  first  floor.  Segregation  to  a  degree 
is  now  possible.  The  recreational  needs  of  the  boys  are  to  be 
handled  by  a  service  club,  and  your  Commissioners  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  plan,  and  are  inclined  to 
think  that  more  specialized  leadership  would  be  desirable  both 
in  the  field  of  schooling  and  recreation.  The  actual  super¬ 
vision  of  the  plant  is  also  questionable,  and  your  Commissioners 
recommend  that  until  some  more  complete  system  is  worked  out, 
the  period  for  which  any  boy  is  confined  there  should  be  kept 
at  the  minimum  necessary  to  get  him  before  a  Court  and  there¬ 
after  to  find  other  accommodation  for  him. 

Section  14.  (4)  That  there  is  quite  inadequate  procedure  and  pro¬ 

vision  for  the  discharge  of  delinquents  at  18 
years  of  age. 

Source  -  (1)  Study  Summary  -  pp .  15,  16° 

Study  Report  -  Ch.  XI. 

As  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  there  is  no  departmental 
policy  nor  any  statutory  provision  in  support  of  a  policy  in 
regard  to  supervision  of  delinquents  after  the  age  of  18  years, 
nor  any  staff  to  exercise  such  supervision.  So  .far  as  is 
indicated  by  the  files,  at  18  years  of  age  the  delinquent 
simply  drops  off  the  departmental  rolls  to  sink  or  swim 

Material  before  us  indicates  that  in  the  United  Kingdom 
a  fairly  comprehensive  system  has  been  developed  for  the  super- 
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vision  and  assistance  of  delinquents  who  have  been  under  state 
care  and  supervision.  This  consists  of,  first,  vocatirnal 
training,  while  in  government  care,  then  a  system  of  carefully 
selected  private  homes,  or  hostels  in  some  cases,  a  job-finding 
service,  and  visits  from  special  officers  for  a  further  period. 
It  does  seem  that  something  approximating  this  system  might  be 
worked  out  in  Alberta,  in  conjunction  with  private  agencies, 
but  government  participation  would  depend  upon  the  staff  avail¬ 
able.  Certainly  it  is  not  now  equipped  to  look  after  this 
work. 

Section  15.  (5)  That  there  are  nowhere  in  the  Province  adequate 

social  facilities  for  the  proper  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  as  juvenile  delinquents  of  many  of  the 
seasoned  and  mature  offenders  of  both  sexes  dealt 
with  under  the  16  to  18  year  old  extension  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  and  that  under  these 
circumstances  such  facilities  should  be  provided 
at  once  or  the  promulgation  of  this  extended  age 
be  reconsidered. 

Source  -  (l)  Study  Summary  -  pp.  15,  16; 

(2)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  XI. 

This  heading  brings  up  the  matter  of  institutions  for 
the  training  of  juvenile  delinquents.  At  present  there  are 
two  institutions,  both  private  agencies,  furnishing  training 
'Co  delinquent  girls  of  teen  age.  These  are  the  Home  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  in  Edmonton  and  Mount view  Home  in  Calgary.  For 
boys  we  note  that  a  recent  Crder- in-Ccuncil  provides  care  for 
a  few  problem  cases  in  a  special  ward  of  the  Oliver  Mental 
Institution.  No  other  institutions,  public  or  private,  exist 
for  boys.  For  the  treatment  of  delinquent  boys,  entire  reliance 

a  i 

has  been  placed  upon  farm  foster  homes.  We  have  already  dis¬ 
cussed  these  homes  to  some  extent  and  have  concluded  that  a 
measure  of  success  may  be  expected  from  them  for  certain  types 
of  boys,  but  that  the  Increasing  emergence  of  a  type  of  tough, 
hardened  delinquent  boy  of  urban  origin  is  rapidly  breaking 
through  the  system  and  disclosing  its  inadequacies. 

We  must,  therefore,  Inquire  as  to  what  further  measures 
ought  to  be  taken.  The  inquiry  satisfies  us  that  the  boy  we 
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read  about  in  the  police  court  column  in  our  newspapers  as 
having  been  transferred  from  Juvenile'  Court  to  the  Police  Court 
where  he  is  dealt  with  as  an  ordinary  criminal  and  committed 
to  gaol  did  not  become  what  he  is  overnight .  The  files  we  have 
checked  satisfy  us  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  boy 
was  a  delinquent  from  an  early  age,  sometimes  as  young  as  seven 
years.  He  has  drifted  along,  in  and  out  of  Juvenile  Court, 
been  reprimanded,  placed  on  probation,  placed  on  suspended  sen¬ 
tence,  made  a  ward  of  the  government,  placed  in  foster  homes, 
and  so  forth,  through  the  years,  but  nothing  has  served  to 
anchor  him  in  place  or  fitted  him  into  the  regular  plan  of 
society.  If  this  pattern  of  behaviour  continues  until  the  late 
teens  are  reached,  only  a  miracle  can  save  that  boy  from  be¬ 
coming  a  habitual  criminal.  The  actual  cost  to  society  of  a 
graduate  of  this  particular  school  of  experience,  in  terms  of 
that  ever-widening  ripple  of  sinister  influence  which  spreads 
around  him,  in  terms  of  a  wasted  and  useless  life,  and  In 
actual  cash,  is  too  great  to  be  casually  dismissed  as  of  no 
importance . 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  we  are  completely  helpless 
and  inactive  in  the  face  of  this  situation.  The  probation 
officers  in  our  cities  are  doing  good  work.  Everywhere  service 
clubs  are  sponsoring  swimming  pools  and  playgrounds.  The 
y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Boys'  Town,  athletic  and  hobby 
groups,  the  churches,  and  mapy  other  groups,  are  all  making  their 
contribution,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  tremendous  number  of 
boys  are  developed  along  the  right  lines  by  these  efforts,  and 
many  others  who  have  been  in  trouble  are  straightened  out. 

Such  efforts  ought  not  to  be  slackened  and  should  be  actively 
encouraged  by  the  Child  Welfare  Branch. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  there  is  a  hard  core  which  does 
not  respond  to  treatment  by  existing  agencies.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  group  now  numbers  at  least  100  in  Alberta,  and  we 
think  it  is  not  likely  to  fall  below  this  figure.  In  the  group 
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will  be  boys  ranging  in  age  from  8  to  18.  Some  of  them  come  from 
what  are  sometimes  called  "good"  homes,  but  the  files  we  have 
read  would  indicate  that  a  majority  come  from  broken  homes,  and 
from  bad  home  conditions. 

As  a  first  step  in  dealing  with  the  problem,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  psychiatric  services  of  the  province  be  used  to 
greater  extent  than  in  the  past,  so  that  every  boy  who  shows  a 
pattern  of  delinquency  will  receive  examination  in  the  early 
stages . 

As  a  second  step,  we  recommend  that  training  facilities 
for  delinquent  boys  be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible.  The  situation, 
as  we  see  it,  calls  for  at  least  two  types  of  training,  one  for 
the  younger  boys  of  8  to  14,  and  the  other  for  older  boys  up  to 
18. 

Your  Commissioners  do  not  presume  to  set  out  in  any  de¬ 
tail  the  exact  form  which  such  training  schools  should  take. 

There  are  many  types  of  them  in  the  United  States,  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and,  presumably, 
no  steps  would  be  taken  until  the  situation  had  been  thoroughly 
canvassed.  The  best  opinion  seems  to  indicate  that  an  institution 
which  cares  for  its  pupils  in  relatively  small  groups  under  house 
parents  is  best,  as  furnishing  more  opportunity  to  work  out  some 
semblance  of  a  healthy  family  relationship  which  many  of  the  boys 
concerned  will  never  have  enjoyed  before. 

There  is  agreement  that  administrators,  teachers  and 
house  parents  should  be  specially  trained  and  have  exceptional 
qualities  of  personality  and  character.  This  means  a  carefully 
selected  and  probably  a  very  expensive  staff.  Schools  of  this 
type  cost  money  to  establish  and  operate.  We  believe  the  daily 
cost  per  boy  in  Canadian  institutions  runs  from  $3.00  to  nearly 
$5.00  per  day. 

Keen  public  interest  has  been  manifested  in  this  and 
similar  projects,  and  we  found  evidence  of  at  least  three  private 
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groups  who  wish  to  attempt  something  of  the  sort.  With  the 
greatest  respect,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  this  is  one  field  in 
which  the  State  should  operate  alone.  It  is  too  costly  and  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  attempted  piecemeal  or  in  any  haphazard 
manner.  The  proposals  put  forward  appear  to  contemplate  farm 
training  schools.  This  discloses  a  weakness  at  the  outset.  The 
sole  object  of  a  training  school  is  to  make  an  all-out,  last- 
ditch  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  boy.  Where  there  is  a  dual 
objective,  a  school  and  a  farm,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
sponsors  usually  end  up  with  a  farm,  and  little  more.  We  make 
these  observations  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Branch  officials,  wherein  the  view  was  expressed  that  insti¬ 
tutions  should  be  operated  by  private  agencies  and  not  by  the 
State . 

We  also  suggest  that  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  explore 
the  possibility  of  co-operation  with  other  province  in  training 
of  this  kind.  If  two  or  more  provinces  would  co-operate,  each 
to  train  certain  types  and  age  groups,  we  think  it  possible 
that  costs  would  be  reduced  and  efficiency  increased. 

In  respect  to  delinquent  girls,  It  is  suggested  that 
closer  co-operation  with  existing  institutions  Is  Indicated. 
Presumably  the  staffs  of  these  Institutions  have  already  worked 
out  effective  techniques  and  are  admittedly  doing  good  work. 
Something  more  will  be  said  about  this  matter,  and  dealing  with 
the  brief  of  Calgary  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Section  16.  9.  Re  assumption  of  Bureaucratic  Centralized  and  Arbit- 

rary  Power  Wit h in  the  Department  of  Publ I c  Welfare 

(1)  That  Welfare  legislation  and  practic  have  tended 

to  become  increasingly  - 

(a)  arbitrary  in  their  assumption  of  extending 
powers  by  the  Department  of  Welfare, 

(b)  centralized  in  concept  and  set-up,  and 

(c)  bureaucratic  in  terms,  spirit,  and  admin¬ 
istration, 

at  the  cost  of  due  regard  to  sound  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  parents,  of  local 
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s olf- government,  and  of  voluntary  welfare  effort, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  community,  family  and  child 
welfare  in  the  province. 

Source  -  (1)  Commission  items  6,9,11,12,13,14, 

30,  31; 

(2)  Study  Summary  --  pp.  13-16; 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IV,  V,  IX,  X,  XI, 

Xll,  XV,  particularly 
pp  o  13-15,  21-25, 
122-126,  131-133,  149. 

The  legislation  in  Alberta  undoubtedly  provides  a  back¬ 
ground  against  which  one  might  expect  the  appearance  of  a  full¬ 
blown  bureaucracy,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  exists, 
as  your  Commissioners  understand  the  term.  Bureaucracy,  in  our 
minds,  consists  of  a  numerous  officialdom,  using  its  powers  to 
draw  to  itself  all  power  of  organized  action  in  the  community, 
and  to  interfere  with,  control  and  impede,  the  activitis  of  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  in  public  affairs.  The  evidence  we  received  seems 
to  boil  down  to  the  fact  that  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  operates 
in  a  separate  compartment  of  its  own,  using  private  institutions 
where  available,  not  interfering  with  them  in  any  way,  but 
furnishing  neither  encouragement,  leadership  or  co-operation  to 
such  institutions.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  reverse  of 
bureaucracy.  We  must  find  that  our  system  is  centralized  in 
theory  but,  as  previously  stated,  this  has  been  the  policy  for 
years,  and  we  must  assume  that  it  is  the  trend  favoured  by  the 
people  of  Alberta.  It  Is  also  evident  from  the  legislation  that 
practically  every  conceivable  power  Is  lodged  with  the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Branch,  the  Commission  and  Its  sub- committees ,  but  the 
evidence  indicates  to  us  that  such  powers  have  not  been  used  to 
anything  like  the  above  extent.  This  Commission  is  prepared  to 
say  that  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  has  not  used  its  powers  to  do 
what  the  statute  directs  it  to  do  and  thus  furnish  adequate  child 
welfare  service  not  only  to  a  few  populous  communities,  but  to 
the  whole  province. 

Section  17.  (2)  That  the  devolution  of  ministerial  responsibility  to 

the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  to  the  Child  Welfare 
Commission,  to  the  Probation  Officers'  Selection 
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Committee  and  to  the  Home  Investigating  Committee,  the 
excessive  powers  entrusted  to  these  bodies  and  their 
constitution  from  departmental  of ficials ,  thereby  made 
arbiters  of  their  own  work,  are  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  of  sound  democratic  government 
and  do  not  conduce  to  good  welfare  administration  or 


services . 

Source  -  (l) 

Commission  item  8; 

(2) 

Study  Summary,  p.  13; 

(3) 

Study  Report  -  Ch.  V,  p. 

22,  IX,  X. 

In  so  far  as  the 

planned  structure  of  the 

Branch  is 

cerned,  this  is  legislation,  and  we  have  no  power  to  deal  with  it. 
However,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  statutory  composition  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Commission,  which  is  the  principal  governing 
body,  provides  only  for  the  appointment  of  one  specific  person, 
the  chairman,  who  must  also  be  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Wel¬ 
fare.  The  other  members  may  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council,  without  restriction.  We  can  understand  the 
advisability  of  having  a  quorum  of  members  within  the  department 
for  the  transaction  of  day-to-day  affairs.  Three  members,  In¬ 
cluding  the  chairman,  would  serve  the  purpose.  Two  more  members 
might  be  selected  outside  of  the  service  and  called  in  period¬ 
ically.  In  view  of  our  position  in  this  province,  where  so  much 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  co-operation  of  the  public  and  its 
support  of  private  institutions  and  agencies,  we  feel  that  out¬ 
side  appointments  would  furnish  continuous  liaison  with  the  public 
and  with  trends  of  thought  outside  the  Branch.  This  would,  in 
our  opinion,  be  in  the  interests  of  the  children  and  of  the 
citizens  of  Alberta. 

Section  18.  (3)  That  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Superintendent  of 

Child  Welfare  and  exercised  by  him,  directly  or 
under  guise  of  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  are  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  Canadian  practice  and  tend  to  arbit¬ 
rary  and  bureaucratic  administration  prejudicial  to 
community,  family  and  child  welfare. 

Source  -  (l)  Commission  item  8; 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  pp .  12,  13,  14; 

(3)  Study  Report  -  uh.  IX,  X,  XI. 

This  charge  relates  only  to  legislation. 

Section  19.  10.  (1)  That  Welfare  legislation  and  practice  have  tended 

increasingly  to  vesting  In  administrative  committees 
or  civil  servants,  powers  properly  exercised  In  the 
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interests  of  the  subject  only  in  properly  consti¬ 
tuted  courts. 

Source  -  (l)  Commission  items  8; 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  pp .  13,  16,  17; 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Sh.  IX,  X,  XI. 

In  so  far  as  legislation  is  complained  of,  this  Com¬ 
mission  can  make  no  finding,  and  we  believe  the  real  complaint 
is  against  the  legislation. 

SECTION  20.  (2)  That  the  practice  whereby  Judges  of  the  Juvenile 

Courts  are  members  of  the  Child  Welfare  Commission 
and  retained  employees  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  derogatory  to  the  principles  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judiciary  and  to  the  impartial  handling  of 
either  the  social  or  legal  aspects  of  causes  in 
child  and  family  welfare;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
such  judges  ought  to  be  qualified  in  the  law  as  well 
as  in  social  practice  and  should  be  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  the  At torney- General  of  the  province. 

Source  -  (1)  Commission  item  8. 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  pp .  15,  16; 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  X,  XI. 

This  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Judges  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  should,  in  an  administrative  sense,  be  complete¬ 
ly  independent  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  They  should  have 
legal  training  or  be  exceptionally  qualified  by  experience  so 
that  they  may  not  only  administer  justice,  but  appear  to  adminis¬ 
ter  it,  and  be  capable  of  following  the  procedures  of  The  Juvenile 
Delinquents  Act,  1929,  (Canada),  and  observing  It  in  letter  and  in 
spirit.  Logically,  since  they  are  a  part  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  they  should  be  appointed  by  and  subject  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  General.  They  should 
be  engaged  on  a  salary  basis.  We  can  see  nothing  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  which  would  prevent  the  closest  co-operation  between  the 
Juvenile  Court  Judges  and  the  officials  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch,  where  such  co-operation  Is  In  the  interests  of  the  child¬ 
ren. 

Section  21.  11.  Re  Encroachment  upon  the  Rights  of  the  Subject  to 

Access  to  the  Courts. 


That  certain  Welfare  legislation  and  practice  have 
tended  increasingly  to  the  restriction  of  the  rights 
of  the  subject  directly  and  indirectly,  by  denying 
him  redress  In  access  to  the  Courts. 

Source  - 


(1)  Commission  item  8; 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  pp .  12,  13; 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IX,  X,  XI. 
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This  Commission  believes  that  the  above  charge  is 
directed  against  legislation. 

Section  22.  12. Re  Disregard  of  the  Rights,  Responsibilities  and 

Powers  of  Municipal  Self-government. 

That  Welfare  legislation  and  practice  have  tended 
increasingly  to  the  restriction  of  the  rights,  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  powei's  of  municipal  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  the  arbitrary  prescription  of  administrative 
and  financial  obligations  without  proper  collabor¬ 
ation  with  local  government,  and  that  certain  of 
these  procedures  operate  most  prejudially  to  the 
community  welfare. 

(a)  The  Minister's  arbitrary  authority  over  all 
official  welfare  records,  even  those  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  municipality. 

(b)  The  obligation  upon  each  municipality  over  3000 
in  population  to  appoint  and  pay  a  child  welfare 
officer  though  that  official  then  passes  under 
provincial  direction  of  the  Child  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare. 

(c)  The  arbitrary  imposition  of  rates  of  maintenance, 
assistance,  etc.  without  obligatory  prior  notice 
to  the  municipality,  as  to  the  schedules  of  such 
rates  of  aid  or  maintenance. 

(d)  The  procedures  whereby  a  child  may  be  declared 
neglected  or  become  a  ward  or  be  dealt  with  as 
a  delinquent  child  with  corresponding  financial 
obligations  upon  the  municipality  but  without 
due  preliminary  protection  of  its  interests  and 
without  subsequent  power  or  responsibility  in 
the  care  and  protection  of  its  own  ward  finan¬ 
cially,  but  otherwise  removed  from  its  control. 

Commission  items  1,  2,  6,  9; 

Study  Summary  -  pp .  6,  8,  18, 

19  20“ 

Study  Report  -  Ch.  IV,  V,  VI,  IX, 

Ch.  X,  p.  126, 

Ch.  Xll,  p . 131, p . 133, 
Ch.  Xlll,  XIV,  XV. 

This  is  clearly  a  charge  against  legislation. 

Section  23.  13.  Re  Lack  of  Qualified  Personnel  in  the  Public  Welfare 
~  Service. 


Source  -  (l) 
(2) 

(3) 


That  the  efficient  practice  of  social  work  Is 
grounded  in  techniques  and  procedures  requiring 
special  knowledge  and  training  and  that  none  of 
the  ranking  officials  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  possess  minimum  professional  qualifications, 
nor  is  there  provision  for  their  proper  training  on 
the  job  or  for  the  proper  training  of  junior  staff. 

Source  -  (1)  Commission  items  C  12,  p.  29,  30} 

(2)  Study  Summary  -  p.  19} 

(3)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  IV,  5,  3-10, 

Ch.  V,  p.  23, 

Ch.  IX,  Pt.lll,  p.118; 

Ch.  Ill,  p . 149 , 150, 153 . 
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Under  this  heading  it  seems  convenient  to  discuss  not 
only  the  training  and  qualification  of  staff,  but  the  numbers  of 
staff  in  relation  to  the  work  which  must  be  done. 

This  Commission  believes  that  it  may  take  notice  of 
seme  matters  of  common  knowledge,  as  well  as  those  matters  specif¬ 
ically  dealt  with  in  evidence. 

In  Alberta  we  have  set  up  standards  of  proficiency  in 
a  wide  range  of  human  endeavor.  Training  and  standards  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  are  required  in  all  the  professions.  In  the  craft  trades 
we  find  hairdressers,  barbers,  plumbers,  carpenters,  electricians 
and  motor  mechanics,  to  name  only  a  few,  required  to  satisfy 
public  authority  of  their  proficiency  before  they  are  allowed  to 
work.  Our  government,  in  all  its  branches,  uses  the  services  of 
professional  teachers,  engineers,  accountants  and  so  forth.  In 
the  Department  of  Health  we  find  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
trained  stenographers,  and  many  other  classifications.  It  would 
seem  very  strange  that  if  in  the  most  difficult,  tangled  and 
intricate  field,  that  of  human  relationships,  no  training  would 
be  required  save  that  furnished  by  experience  on  the  job.  Yet 
that  seems  to  be  the  position  taken  by  the  Child  Welfare  Branch 
in  relation  to  its  employees. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  Study  Group  consisted  to  a 
large  extent  of  lectures  on  child  welfare,  and  gave-  some  good 
ideas  as  t,  the  carrying  on  of  welfare  work.  There  are  at  least 
seven  universities  now  giving  training  in  this  special  class  of 
work.  Rapidly  changing  and  advancing  conditions  call  for  new  pro¬ 
cedure  and  technique.  We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  out  of 
the  welfare  training  and  work  in  Canada  there  will  emerge  a  new 
learned  profession  of  welfare  workers.  The  evidence  discloses 
that  most  of  the  provinces  either  (a)  engage  graduates  from  such 
schools  to  staff  their  Child  Welfare  agencies,  or  (b)  utilize  the 
techniques  and  knowledge  of  the  schools  to  train  their  employees 
on  the  job.  Most  provinces  do  both  of  these  things.  It  seems  to 
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be  generally  recognized  that  welfare  workers  have  a  difficult 
job  to  do-,  and  that  they  are  helped  and  made  more  efficient  if 
they  have  special  theoretical  and  practical  training. 

It  is  noted  that  in  the  United  Kingdon  a  parliamentary 
committee  (The  Curtis  Committee)  appointed  in  1945  to  inquire 
into  child  care  recommended  that  social  workers  in  that  field 
should  have  special  training.  To  meet  the  immediate  needs  the 
committee  recommended  that  special  short  courses  be  run  for 
employees  already  in  the  service.  For  long-term  recruitment  of 
workers,  it  was  suggested  that  the  candidates  for  training  should 
be  of  University  standing,  with  courses  forming  a  good  background 
for  social  works  for  immediate  recruitment,  candidates  for  train¬ 
ing  might  have  certain  other  special  qualifications,  but  all 

should  graduate  from  schools  of  social  work. 

There  was  a  considerable  discussion  as  to  what  was  more 
necessary  to  the  worker,  certain  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  or 
training.  This  Commission  thinks  that  any  such  discussion  is 
futile.  Both  are  required,  and  the  one  no  less  than  the  oi,her. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  material  rewards  accruing  to  the  social 
worker  are  usually  less  than  in  other  fields  requiring  like  pre¬ 
paration,  so  that  persons  entering  upon  social  work  must  expect 
to  find  in  the  work  itself  a  particular  satisfaction  and  inspir¬ 
ation.  This  does  call  for  special  qualities,  and  if  to  them  is 
added  a  proper  grounding  in  principles  and  in  practice,  we  have 

a  social  worker  competent  to  do  his  or  her  job. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  good  social  worker  must  of 
necessity  be  a  graduate  of  this  or  that  school,  or  any  school; 
or  be  a  member  of  this  or  that  association  or  guild.  It  is  quite 
possible,  in  our  view,  that  a  person  with  the  required  personal 
qualities,  who  is  prepared  to  read  widely  In  the  literature  of 
his  profession,  to  keep  an  open  mind,  and  to  observe  and  learn 
from  his  own  experience  and  from  the  experience  of  others,  may 
well  acquire  competence  of  the  highest  order. 
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Your  Commissioners  askod  for  and  received  in  evidence 
a  roster  of  employees  in  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  with  full 
details  of  age,  education,  training  and  experience. 

We  find  that  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Welfare,  Mr.  Miller, 
graduated  from  a  secretarial  school  in  Scotland,  was  a  bank  em¬ 
ployee  for  22  years,  including  14  years  as  a  branch  manager, 
followed  by  service  with  the  Provincial  Government  in  the  Debt 
Adjustment  Board,  the  Relief  Branch  and  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  He  has  no  specific  training  in  child  welfare, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  in  an  administrative  post, 
concerned  with  the  whole  field  of  public  welfare. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Hill,  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare, 
was  educated  in  Cliftonville  College,  Margate,  Kent,  England. 

He  was  apprenticed  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  Bath,  Kent, 
England,  and  later  was  in  the  Poor  Law  service  at  Eastry,  Kent, 
England.  After  coming  to  Canada  he  engaged  in  work  other  than 
welfare  work  until  1915,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Alberta  Government.  He  was  an  inspector  in  the  Department  of 
Neglected  Children  from  1915  to  1922  doing  country  inspections. 
From  1922  to  1933  he  was  Chief  Clerk  in  that  department.  From 
1933  to  1940  Mr.  Hill  was  Child  Placing  Officer  for  the  province; 
from  1940  to  1944  he  was  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare. 

Your  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  back¬ 
ground  of  training  and  experience,  plus  his  bent  of  mind,  has 
qualified  Mr.  Hill  as  a  child  welfare  worker. 

Excluding  Mr.  Hill,  we  have  reported  to  us  19  employees 
in  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  including  stenographers,  clerks,  etc. 
In  addition,  the  Branch  utilizes  the  services  of  9  general 
inspectors  for  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

A  perusal  of  this  return  satisfies  us  that  among  all 
these  employees  minor  in  rank  to  Mr.  Hill  only  three  have  an 
academic  background  even  remotely  related  to  social  work,  and 
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one  of  those  entered  the  service  in  1948.  Of  the  three,  only 
the  last  mentioned  has  taken  studies  bearing  directly  on  social 
work.  All  employees  have  had  varying  degrees  of  experience,  and 
none  indicate  that  they  have  had  specific  training  "on  the  job". 

Two  members  of  the  staff  are  64  years  of  age  and, 
presumably,  will  be  retired  in  a  year  or  so. 

It  is  recommended  that  as  soon  as  possible  all  work 
relating  to  Child  Welfare  be  withdrawn  from  the  general  inspec¬ 
tors  of  Public  Welfare,  and  for  two  reasons;  The  first  reason 
is  indicated  in  Mr.  Miller’s  report  of  his  Department  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1947.  We  quote? 

"The  consolidation  of  inspection  work  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  department  is  working  out 
very  efficiently.  Inspections  are  being  regularly 
made  and  additional  inspectors  are  added  as  the 
situation  warrants.  An  inspector's  report  to  the 
department  on  each  person  receiving  assistance  must 
be  submitted  at  least  twice  a  year.  More  interest 
in  welfare  matters  is  being  shown  by  the  general 
public,  and  the  work  of  the  Inspection  Branch  will 
no  doubt  increase  in  future  years." 

Sub-returns  in  the  same  report  show  that  for  the  period 
under  review  the  following  received  assistance? 


Direct  relief,  indigent  relief  and  Japanese  2043 
Mothers  1  Allowances  1561 
Blind  Pensioners  290 
Old  Age  Pensioners  12900 


Total?  16794 


On  the  basis  of  this  report,  and  after  making  all  due 
allowances  for  overlapping,  etc.,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  is  ample  work  for  the  inspectors  in  question 
without  giving  them  child  welfare  duties. 

The  second  reason  is  that  none  of  the  inspectors  in 
question,  on  the  basis  of  the  return  filed  with  us,  has  any 
training  in  child  welfare  work. 

We  think  it  well  that  in  Alberta  we  should  take  some 
advantage  of  this  training,  and  wish  to  recommend  that  to  that 
portion  of  the  staff  now  untrained  in  child  welfare  work  there 
should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  for  vocational  training  in  a 
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school  specially  designed  for  this  work,  or  by  any  moans  by  which 
additional  welfare  skill  can  be  acquired;  further,  that  there 
should  be  an  infiltration  into  the  Welfare  Service  of  university- 
trained  welfare  workers.  There  are  not  enough  welfare  workers 
now  to  take  the  place  of  the  welfare  personnel  in  all  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  but  if  they  could  be  introduced  one  by  one  into  the  service 
we  are  satisfied  that  eventually  workers  would  be  employed  all  of 
whom  would  be  specially  trained  in  a  school  as  well  as  qualified 
in  heart  and  mind  for  the  work.  But  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
suggestions  that  the  Welfare  Department  should  be  cleaned  out  of 
its  present  personnel  to  arbitrarily  make  room  for  trained  workers 
who  have  not  yet  proved  their  mettle  or  had  the  necessary  exper¬ 
ience  • 

We  recommend  that  all  employees  of  the  Branch,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  shortly  reaching  retirement  age,  and 
those  who  are  now  and  are  likely  to  remain  in  straight  stenographic 
and  minor  clerical  posts,  be  given,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can 
be  made,  a  short  course  in  the  basic  principles  and  techniques 
of  child  welfare  work. 

We  further  recommend  that  annual  or  semi-annual  con¬ 
ferences  of  Branch  workers  be  held. 

We  recommend  that  leave  of  absence  with  grant s- in-aid 
be  made  available  to  staff  members  who  are  willing,  and  otherwise 
qualified  to  attend  schools  of  social  work. 

We  further  recommend  that  further  recruits  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  be  (a)  already  qualified  as  social  workers,  or  (b)  be  engaged 
on  an  apprentice  basis,  on  the  understanding  that  they  will  give 
part-time  service  to  the  department  while  qualifying  themselves 
in  a  school  of  social  work. 

If  these  recommendations  are  carried  out,  we  feel  that 
the  standard  of  work  done  will  be  raised  to  a  great  extent,  with 
corresponding  profit  to  the  children  concerned  and  to  the  citizens 
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We  further  ro commend  that  such  additional  staff  be  re¬ 
cruited  as  may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  recommendations  made 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  relative  to  widening  the  field  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  intensifying  its  efforts. 

Section  24.  14 .  Re  Departmental  Failure  to  Maintain  Welfare  Standards. 

(l)  That  though  enjoying  almost  unlimited  power  and 
under  statutory  obligation  to  do  so  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  has  failed  to  set  out,  promulgate 
and  enforce  proper  standards  of  welfare  service. 

Source  -  (l)  Commission  items  11,  12; 

(2)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  V,  VI, IX, XI, Xll . 

The  above  statement  is  true.  Although  the  Child  Welfare 
Act  gives  authority  for  the  making  of  regulations,  none  had  been 
made  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry.  The  value,  and 
even  the  necessity,  of  having  proper  standards  in  child  welfare 
work  promulgated  and  made  known,  is  too  obvious  to  require  elab¬ 
oration  here.  We  have  elaborate  codes,  set  out  by  Order-in- 
Council,  to  govern  plumbing,  electrical  wiring,  swimming  pools, 
etc.  Surely  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  define  and  enforce  the 
standards  and  techniques  we  expect  in  child  welfare. 

Section  25.  (2)  That  in  the  arbitrary  and  non-co-operative  exercise 

~~  ~  of  certain  excessive  statutory  powers  the  Welfare 

administration  of  the  province  has  prevented  pooling 
of  essential  knowledge  in  the  possession  of  health 
and  social  agencies  which  would  have  benefited  both 
the  community  and  the  individual. 

Source  -  (l)  Study  Summary  -  p.  21,  No.  33 

(2)  Study  Report  -  Ch.  XIV. 

We  believe  this  charge  refers  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch  to  the  Social  Service  Exchange.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  discussed  this  in  Section  9  and  recommend  that  a  Provincial 
Exchange  be  set  up,  operated  by  and  within  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  to  which  all  subscribing  private  agencies  would 
report  and  have  access,  and  to  which  all  government  departments 
in  the  fields  of  welfare,  health,  crime  and  punishment,  would 
report . 

Section  26.  Briefs,  with  special  points  raised,  and  not  dealt 

with  elsewhere. 


Brief  of  Canadian  Legion.  B.E.S.L. 
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We  find  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  Case  (1)  cited  in  this 
brief.  It  is  useful  as  exemplifying  the  necessity  of  observing 
fundamental  rules  In  adoption  procedure.  In  this  case  an  infant 
was  placed  before  tho  medical  report  was  received,  and  it  was 
afterward  found  to  be  suffering  from  congenital  disease. 

We  find  the  facts  stated  in  Case  (2)  to  be  correct  as 
far  as  they  go.  Further  study  of  the  case  also  revealed  that  the 
adoptive  mother  was  a  fine  type,  likely  to  give  every  opportunity 
to  the  child  within  her  ability.  Nevertheless,  your  Commissioners 
hold  that  the  child  should  have  been  placed  on  a  permanent  foster 
home  basis,  in  the  Interest  of  both  child  and  foster  parent,  since 
it  would  have  allowed  the  foster  mother  to  draw  a  much-needed 
allowance  for  the  support  of  the  child,  thus  placing  the  burden 
on  the  municipality  of  the  child's  origin,  rather  than  on  a  woman 
in  modest  circumstances,  separated  from  her  husband,  supporting 
herself  and  carrying  other  heavy  responsibilities.  Also,  the 
adoptive  father  should  not,  in  the  Interests  of  the  child,  have 
been  placed  In  the  position  of  legal  guardianship.  His  past  re¬ 
cord  and  his  present  relationship  to  his  own  family  did  not 
justify  this. 

Other  points  in  this  brief  are  covered  elsewhere. 

Brief  of  Calgary  Council  of  Women. 

This  brief  refers  entirely  to  legislation. 

Brief  of  Calgary  School  Board. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  was  obviously  a  most  worthy 
one,  but  we  found  the  testimony  by  which  it  was  supported  entirely 
unreliable  and  baseless,  in  so  far  as  it  reflected  upon  the 
Children's  Aid  Department  of  the  City  of  Calgary.  The  cases  cited 
form  a  part  of  a  larger  picture  to  which  we  hope  adequate  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  elsewhere. 

Brief  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  Children's  Aid  Department. 

This  brief,  filed  by  Mr.  brayton,  head  of  the  department, 
was  prepared  without  authorization  by,  or  consultation  with,  the 
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municipal  government.  It  was  first  drafted  by  Mr.  Drayton,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  him  to  Mr.  Miller,  Deputy  Minister  of  Welfare,  and, 
after  a  telephone  conversation  with  Mp0  Miller,  it  was  revised 
and  re-drafted.  It  so  happened  that  the  first  draft  was  filed 
with  this  Commission,  and  the  second  draft  was  read  by  Mr.  Drayton. 
The  original,  which  is  before  us,  consists  of  4  pages,  and  17 
paragraphs,  each  devoted  to  or  arising  out  of  some  specific  charge 
made  against  the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  It  Is  a  wholehearted 
defence  of  the  Branch.  Leaving  aside  entirely  the  propriety  of 
Mr.  Drayton  proceeding  in  this  way  to  defend  the  Branch,  your 
Commissioners  feel  that  a  non-partisan  survey  of  the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  situation  in  Edmonton,  as  it  affects  the  Edmonton  Department, 
giving  the  numbers  and  qualifications  of  Its  staff,  and  the  facts 
and  figures  showing  the  extent  of  its  problems,  the  work  it  is 
doing,  advising  how  it  plans  to  make  its  work  more  effective,  and 
suggesting  wayj  and  means  whereby  It  might  be  helped  to  that  end, 
would  have  been  much  more  appropriate  and  helpful. 

This  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  place  to  discuss  Mr. 
Drayton’s  relation  to  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  as  the  same  con¬ 
siderations  apply  to  persons  doing  like  work  in  Calgary,  Leth¬ 
bridge,  Medicine  Hat  and  other  places. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Drayton’s  approval  by  the  Commission 
is  very  vague,  to  say  the  least,  but  there  Is  enough  to  show  that 
he  was,  in  fact,  appointed  and  approved  as  Superintendent  of 
Civic  Relief  and  Children’s  Aid  Department  of  the  City  of  Edmonton 
under  Section  11  (1)  by  the  "Probation  Officers’  Selection  Com¬ 
mittee".  No  minutes  of  that  committee  were  produced  before  us. 

In  this  case  we  find  that  he,  and  all  others  similarly 
appointed  and  approved,  are  "subject  to  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Commission  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  them  and  they  shall  carry  out  the  provisions  of  any 
rules  and  regulations  made  under  this  Part".  We  also  find  that 
the  Commission  has  a  duty  to  direct  and  supervise  these  officials. 
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Therefore,  the  Child  Welfare  Board,,  through  its  Commis¬ 
sion,  has  responsibility  for  the  standard  of  work  done  by  Mr. 


Drayton  and  his  staff  and  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  follow¬ 


ings 

(1)  The  South  Side  Detention  Home  and  the  Cromdale  Shelter 
already  discussed. 

(2)  There  are  no  case  histories,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
on  any  files  of  children  produced  by  the  Edmonton  De¬ 
partment.  The  records  of  each  case  consist  only  of 
copies  of  letters  and  documents.  There  are  no  records 
of  visits  or  interviews  by  workers  and  no  reports. 

(3)  There  are  no  over-all  records  of  the  department,  Mr. 
Drayton  says  that  when  the  case  of  a  child  is  dealt 
with,  his  department  reports  to  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch  and  that  is  an  end  to  the  matter.  His  annual 
and  only  report  to  the  municipal  government  is  a 
financial  statement. 

(4)  The  advising  of  all  unmarried  mothers,  without  regard 
to  circumstances,  to  surrender  their  babies. 

(5)  The  lodging  and  retaining  of  very  young  boys  in  the 
South  Side  Detention  Home  for  lengthy  and  frequent 


periods  (See  Exhibit  169). 

We  recommend  that  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  use  the 
authority  vested  m  it,  m  conjunction  with  the  City  of  Edmonton 
to  put  the  Edmonton  Children* s  Aid  Department  into  harmony  with 
the  Child  Welfare  Act  and  with  proper  child  welfare  procedure. 

Brief  of  the  Calgary  Children 1 s  Aid  Department 

This  is  a  good,  constructive  brief,  and  is  valuable  to 
your  Commissioners  as  coming  from  the  second  largest  area  of 
municipal  administration  in  child  welfare. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  recommendations  in  this  brief 
have  already  been  dealt  with. 

It  proposes,  and  we  agree,  that  conferences  between 
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officials  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  and  of  the  heads  of  Munici¬ 
pal  Children’s  Aid  Departments  should  be  held  at  least  twice 
annually. 

It  recommends  that  there  be  closer  co-operation  between 
municipal  departments  and  the  Brae  ch  in  reference  to  unmarried 
mothers.  In  view  of  the  influx  of  unmarried  mothers  into  city 
hospitals  from  country  points,  the  suggestion  appears  to  be  sound. 

The  Calgary  officials  want  leave  granted  to  municipal 
departments  to  place  children  in  adoptive  and  foster  homes.  We 
do  not  think  this  is  possible  under  existing  law,  but  see  no 
reason*  ■  why  close  liaison  between  municipal  and  provincial  officials 
should  not  produce  the  desired  results. 

This  department  complains  that  rigid  adherence  by  Child 
Welfare  Branch  officials  to  the  letter  of  Section  69  hampers  the 
department  in  its  work.  We  suggest  that  a  general  ministerial 
order  can  remedy  this  and  it  should  be  done,  since  the  municipal 
workers  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  provincial  plan. 

In  addition,  many  suggested  changes  are  sought  in  the 
legislation. 


Brief  of  the  Indian  Association. 

The  subjects  discussed  are  outside  the  range  of  this 

inquiry. 

Brief  of  Calgary  Council  of  Social  Agencie s 
This  brief  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  Commissioners 
the  relationship  of  Mountview  Home, — a  corrective  institution  for 
girls, —  to  the  Child  Welfare  Branch. 

It  Is  charged  that  girls  placed  in  this  home  by  the  child 
Welfare  Branch  were  not  accompanied  by  case  histories  and  that  the 
only  information  concerning  them,  their  background  and  history, 
was  by  questioning  the  Branch  worker  who  brought  the  child  in,  or 
by  writing  to  the  Branch.  This  complaint  is  justified.  Case 
histories  have  not  been  supplied.  The  girls  in  question  are 
brought  to  the  Mountview  Home  for  treatment.  The  home  in  most 
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cases  can  know  nothing  about  the  girl.  It  seems  elementary  that 
if  the  treatment  is  to  be  effective,  each  girl  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  most  complete  history  available  relating  to  her 
background  and  experience. 

are 

Another  complaint  Is  that  girls/dischar ged  from  Mount- 
view  without  previous  consultation  with  the  matron.  This  has  been 
a  practice,  and  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  has  sought  to  justify 
the  cases  brought  to  our  attention,  by  pointing  out  that  dis¬ 
charge,  in  those  cases  was  desirable.  We  do  not  think  that  this 
alters  the  principle.  There  should  be  a  previous  consultation 
between  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  and  the  Home  authorities.  All 
the  facts  would  then  be  considered,  and,  in  our  opinion,  this 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  In  the  interests  of  the  girls 
concerned . 

It  is  further  stated  that  girls  who  are  not  delinquent, 
but  simply  in  a  state  of  neglect,  are  committed  to  Mountview  Home. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  true,  and  we  feel  strongly  that  It  is  a 
practice  which  ought  to  be  discontinued  at  once.  Delinquency  in 
the  case  of  girls  means.  In  practically  all  cases,  sex  delinquency, 
and  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  reputation  of  an  innocent  girl 
committed  to  that  Home  will  be  readily  appreciated.  In  the  cases 
considered,  the  neglected  girls  were  committed  without  Court 
order,  and  it  emphasizes  the  inherent  dangers  of  the  exercise 
of  this  power  by  the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  Officials  of  the 
Branch  sought  to  justify  the  course  taken  by  pointing  out  that 
the  girls  in  question  had  come  from  homes  where  they  were  exposed 
to  serious  sex  irregularities,  and  that  it  was  felt  that  a  term 
in  Mountview  would  help  them.  We  cannot  endorse  this  position. 

We  think  that  a  girl  who  has  come  out  of  such  a  home  unscathed 
is  the  last  one  requiring  the  corrective  ministrations  of  Mount- 
view,  and  that  what  she  really  requires  is  a  good  foster  home. 

Complaint  is  also  made  that  while  Mountview  Home  had 
accommodation  for  girls,  Protestant  girls  were  being  lodged  in 
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Th©  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  is  a  Roman  Catholid  institu¬ 
tion.  Perusal  of  files  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  practice 
alleged  is  not  a  general  one,  and  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases 
lodgment  of  Protestant  Girls  in  the  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  was 
temporary  only.  We  agree,  that  in  fairness  to  all  concerned, 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  this  matter. 

Another  complaint  dealt  with  the  clothing  issued  to 
government  wards  in  Mountview  Home.  It  is  alleged  that  good  and 
becoming  clothes  are  an  important  morale  builder  for  these  girls, 
and  we  accept  this  as  true.  At  one  time  it  appears  that  clothing 
was  purchased  in  lots  and  sent  down.  However,  it  has  been  the 
practice  for  a  considerable  time  for  Miss  Armstrong  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  to  take  the  girls  shopping  and  to  allow  them  to 
make  their  own  selections.  We  think  this  is  sound  and  believe 
that  sufficient,  and  good,  clothing  is  supplied  to  the  girls. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  the  complaints 
herein  can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  close  co-operation  between 
Branch  officials  and  the  Home.  In  reality,  the  Home  is  a  part, 
and  an  essential  part,  of  our  Child  Welfare  organization.  We 
suggest  that  there  should  be  a  full  partnership  in  operation  be¬ 
tween  them,  with  regular  and  frequent  consultations,  and  subsidies, 
if  necessary,  to  make  the  partnership  effective  in  the  interests 
of  the  children,  and  to  ensure  the  desired  standard  of  results. 

Another  point  raised  in  this  brief,  and  not  heretofore 
dealt  with,  has  to  do  with  the  relationship  of  unmarried  mothers 
to  the  Children  of  Unmarried  Parents  procedure.  It  is  allgged 
that  unmarried  mothers  have  boen  insufficiently  advised  in  these 
matters,  resulting  in  settlements  with  the  putative  father  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  mother  and  her  child.  We  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  is  unusually  diligent  in  these 
matters,  and  that  putative  fathers,  as  a  class,  are  called  to 
account  with  regularity  and  dispatch.  The  cases  called  to  our 
attention  would  seem  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  which  are 
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inherent  when  the  unmarried  mother  is  at  a  great  distance  .from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  where  the  legal 
steps  are  determined  and  taken.  Every  practicing  lawyer  will 
appreciate  the  difficulties  encountered  when  taking  long-range 
instructions  from  a  client,  or  in  taking  them  through  an  inter¬ 
mediary.  We  think  any  difficulties  could  be  avoided  by  securing 
blanket  authority  for  all  Agents  of  the  Attorney  General  through¬ 
out  the  province  to  interview  and  advise  unmarried  mothers,  and 
in  all  places,  except  perhaps  in  Edmonton,  to  have  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  putative  fathers  initiated  and  conducted  at  the 
level  of  the  local  Crown  Attorney. 

Brief  of  Edmonton  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

We  believe  that  the  field  of  recommendations  in  this 
report  has  been  adequately  covered  in  the  preceding  pages.  We 
can,  however,  commend  the  authors  of  this  brief  for  its  clarity 
and  for  its  documentation.  The  numerous  cases  cited  gave  access 
to  a  wide  range  of  files,  and  allowed  your  Commissioners  to  study 
many  varying  situations.  We  recommend  to  all  those  interested 
a  study  of  two  items  appearing  in  the  appendices  to  the  brief. 

The  first  is  entitled  "Suggested  standards  for  licensing  and 
inspecting  Baby  Shelters  and  Foster  Homes  in  Alberta",  commencing 
at  page  VI,  and  the  other  is  a  "Report  on  the  Committee  on 
Training  Schools",  commencing  at  page  XIV. 

Edmonton  Kjwanis  Home 

This  group  did  not  submit  a  brief,  but  gave  evidence 
through  its  officers. 

It  complained  that  government  wards  were  removed  from 
the  Home  in  the  midst  of  a  school  term  and  without  notice. 

We  find,  from  the  records  and  on  the  evidence  submitted, 
that  the  complaint  Is  well  founded.  Your  Commissioners  recommend 
that  children  who  are  government  wards  should  not  be  removed  from 
institutions  hurriedly  and  without  due  notice.  An  opportunity 
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should  be  given  to  the  staff  of  the  institution  to  prepare  the 
child  for  such  a  removal.  School  terms,  obviously,  ought  not  to 
be  broken  except  under  the  most  unusual  and  pressing  circumstances. 

Much  criticism  was  levelled  at  the  homes  or  shelters 
provided  for  children.  Whilst  we  were  in  Edmonton  we  visited 
several  homes  in  addition  to  the  South  Side  Detention  Home  and 
the  Cromdale  Shelter  which  have  been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The 
homes  visited  weres  the  home  of  Mrs.  Montgomery,  on  84th  Avenue; 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Feica;  the  home  of  Mrs.  Do ska;  and  St.  Mary’s 
Home.  In  the  homes  of  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Feica  and  Mrs.  Doska, 
we  found  conditions  in  all  three  to  be  well  suited  for  thoir  pur¬ 
poses,  the  children  seemed  to  be  attached  to  the  homes  and  gave 
every  appearance  of  being  in  comfortable  quarters  and  had  every 
opportunity  for  healthful  3-iving.  These  homes  were  chosen  indis¬ 
criminately  from  a  complete  list  of  the  foster  homes  in  Edmonton. 

In  the  St.  Mary’s  Home  we  found  conditions  to  be  excellent.  This 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  Institution,  and  was  designed  in  every  way  to 
provide  for  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  health  of  the  young 
charges.  In  calgary  we  visited  the  Mountview  Home,  which  is  dealt 
with  elsewhere,  and  in  addition  thereto  Riley  Shelter,  Grace 
Hospital,  the  Wood’s  Home,  the  Salvation  Army  Home,  and  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  Creche.  Riley  Shelter  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  older 
and  better  homes  in  Calgary,  structurally  and  otherwise  Improved 
to  make  it  an  excellent  refuge  for  small  children,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  home  and  living  under  conditions  that 
were  to  the  good.  At  the  Grace  Hospital,  which  is  really  a  matern¬ 
ity  hospital,  we  found  conditions  excellent.  We  saw  there  some 
expectant  mothers  and  some  mothers  whose  children  were  recently 
born.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  building  is  rather  small 
for  the  work  that  is  done  in  it,  the  patients  and  the  small  infants 
seemed  to  be  getting  the  very  best  of  care.  The  Wood’s  Home  is  an 
excellent  institution  conducted  along  modern  lines  and  providing 
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splendid  facilities  for  the  children  who  are  there  for  the  time 
being.  The  Salvation  Army  Home  is  a  fine  institution  in  the  west 
part  of  the  city, and  appears  to  be  doing  splendid  work,  is  well 
adapted  for  the  kind  of  work  it  does  amongst  small  children,  and 
gives  every  evidence  of  being  an  up-to-date  institution.  The 
Providence  Creche  is  a  home  for  infant  children  in  the  south  part 
of  the  city,  and  it  is  admirably  conducted  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  small  children  there  the  very  best  of  care. 

It  now  remains  to  sum  up  the  whole  situation  and  our 
specific  recommendations.  As  previously  indicated,  our  Child 
Welfare  Branch  Is  organized  to  operate  in  three  distinct  areas. 

(1)  It  furnishes  a  headquarters  staff  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  Child  Welfare  throughout  the 
entire  province,  but  retains  to  itself  certain  specific 
fields,  some  of  the  most  important  of  which  are? 

(a)  Assumption  of  wardship  of  all  neglected  and  delin¬ 
quent  children! 

(b)  Placement  of  foster  children  -  wards  of  government! 

(c)  Placement  of  adoptive  children  -  wards  of  govern¬ 
ment  ! 

(d)  Supervision  of  adoption  proceedings  of  non-ward 
children! 

(e)  C.  U.  P.  proceedings. 

(2)  It  operates  in  the  care  of  children  in  all  cities  and 
in  towns  of  a  population  of  3000  and  over,  through  the 
medium  of  child  welfare  personnel  appointed  and  paid  by 
these  municipalities,  but  approved,  directed  and  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  This  affects  not 
more  than  40^  of  our  population. 

(3)  It  operates  directly  through  Its  headquarters  staff, 
and  through  nine  part-time  Inspectors,  and  through  such 
aid  as  It  may  receive  from  the  R.C.M.P.  and  local  peace 
officers,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  province. 

This  affects  not  less  than  60%  of  our  population,  and 
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in  districts  having  the  most  sparse  population  and  the 
poorest  communications. 

In  respect  of  the  field  covered  by  (2)  above,  your 
Commissioners  believe  that  there  is  a  very  definite  responsibility 
to  see  that  properly  qualified  child  welfare  workers  are  appointed 
in  each  one  of  the  municipalities  concerned,  and  in  fact  that  a 
child  welfare  organization  is  set  up  there  consistent  with  the 
population,  resources  and  requirements  of  the  community.  We  are 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  this  responsibility  is  being  adequately 
discharged,  and  suggest  that  a  survey  be  conducted  in  the  near 
future  to  determine  the  needs  of  each  community,  and  if  they  are 
not  being  met  by  existing  staffs  and  organization,  to  require 
that  the  situation  be  remedied. 

Your  Commissioners  are  particularly  concerned  over  the 
quality  and  extent  of  service  rendered  in  the  area  (3)  above. 

Here  live  the  majority  of  the  psople  of  the  province,  an  d  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  they  have  no  child  welfare 
problems.  In  perusing  the  files  in  evidence  before  us,  we  noted 
that  a  considerable  number  of  these  files  concerned  families  of 
rural  origin,  and  the  state  of  neglect  came  to  the  notice  of 
authorities  while  they  resided  in  the  country  or  immediately 
after  removal  to  the  city. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  nine  inspectors  who  are  in 
the  field  are  primarily  used  on  other  duties,  and  have  no  train¬ 
ing  for  child  welfare  work,  and  have  apparently  a  lot  to  do  in 
their  own  field.  Aside  from  them,  these  areas  must  rely  upon  the 
services  of  the  police.  Much  as  we  may  admire  the  police,  and 
concede  their  efficiency,  this  Commission  is  quite  sure  that 
policemen,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  do  child  welfare  work, 
except  In  case  of  emergency. 

Your  Commissioners  feel  that  the  situation  logically 
calls  for  the  recruiting  and  placing  of  child  welfare  workers 
throughout  rural  Alberta,  and  suggest  that,  to  commence  with. 
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such  workers  could  be  placed  In  the  nine  areas  new  served  by  the 
welfare  inspectors.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  rural  areas  of 
Alberta,  after  the  factors  of  population  and  communications  are 
considered,  should  not  be  entitled  to  some  form  of  specialized 
child  welfare  service.  Were  this  suggestion  carried  out  we 
could  expect? 

(a)  The  search  for  foster  homes  could  be  pressed  through 
all  parts  of  the  province; 

(b)  Adopt  ion  procedures  could  be  given  the  same  careful 
attention  in  rural  districts  as  is  possible  in  the 
city; 

(c)  Systematic  and  frequent  visits  could  be  made  to  adop¬ 
tive  and  foster  hemes; 

(d)  Some  unmarried  mothers  could  be  reached  and  helped  in 
their  home  areas; 

(e)  Some  family  case  work  could  be  accomplished. 

Your  Commissioners  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  each 
individual  allegation  contained  in  the  newspaper  articles  which 
were  referred  to  us  or  in  the  I.O.D.E.  report  "Welfare  in  Alberta". 
We  have  made  a  genuine  effort  to  deal  with  all  matters  in  which 
there  is  a  principle  involved.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  'concurring  in  or  approving  of  any  other  allegations  or  critic¬ 
isms  contained  in  the  material  above  mentioned  and  submitted  to 
us  in  evidence  on  which  no  specific  findings  have  been  made. 

This  Commission,  therefore,  recommends? 

(1)  That  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  proceed  forthwith  to, 

(a)  carry  out  the  statutory  duties  imposed  upon  it  by 

Sections  5(c),  (d),  (e),  and  (i);  and 

(b)  by  virtue  of  Section  5(a)  enforce  the  provisions 

of  Section  11(a)  to  the  end  that  every  municipality, 
as  defined  therein,  shall  be  adequately  staffed 
with  inspectors  and  child  welfare  workers;  and 

(c)  Under  Section  5(b)  advise  the  Minister  to  make  the 

regulations  indicated  under  Section  72(a),  (b), 

(c)  and  (d)  to  the  end  that  good  and  adequate 
standards  of  child  care  may  be  formulated  and  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

(2)  That  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  proceed  at  once  to  institute 
personnel  training  as  outlined  in  Section  23  preceding. 

(3)  That  adequate  safety  rules  and  procedures  be  formu- 
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lated  and  adhered  to  in  the  matter  of  adoptions,  as 
suggested  in  Section  7  preceding.  That  the  use  of 
forms  instead  of  individually-drafted  reports  and  affi¬ 
davits  should  be  curtailed  and  eventually  discontinued. 

(4)  Tiie  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  should  re-examine 
Section  87  of  the  Child  Welfare  Act  and  advise  the 
Minister  thereon  as  to  the  dubious  position  in  which 
the  Commission  is  placed  by  the  said  section. 

(5)  That  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  recognize  what  is  known 
as  family  case  work  as  a  sound  procedure,  tending  to 
keep  children  in  their  own  families,  and  take  what¬ 
ever  steps  may  be  required  to  make  this  service 
generally  available  throughout  the  province. 

(6)  That  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  be  broadened  and 
re- const ituted  as  to  personnel  in  order  to  provide  a 
place  thereon  for  persons  outside  of  the  Civil  Service 
and  representing  the  public. 

(7)  That  steps  be  taken  in  recognition  of  the  partnership 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  with,  and  dependence  upon, 
private  agencies  in  the  care  and  custody  of  children, 
so  that  a  full  measure  of  co-operation,  assistance, 
leadership  and  guidance  will  be  furnished  to  these 
agencies.  This  may  call  for  the  appointment  of  an 
official,  even  of  as  high  a  rank  as  Deputy  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Children,  to  supervise  and  direct  this  work. 

(8)  That  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  provide  itself  with 
organization  and  funds  so  that  it  may,  when  necessary, 
and  directly  through  its  own  officers,  relieve  poverty 
when  poverty  is  the  source  of  danger  to  the  child  in 

a  home . 

(9)  That  intensive  and  systematic  search  be  made  for 
foster  homes  for  non-adoptable  children,  and 

(a)  recognition  of  prevailing  economic  conditions 
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calls,  in  the  interests  of  the  child,  more  and 
more  for  paid  foster  homes,  and  a  curtailment 
of  "work”  homes;  and 

(b)  That  there  be  careful  pre-placement  inquiry  and 
frequent  and  regular  post-placement  visits  to 
foster  homes. 

(10)  That  measures  be  taken  to  assign  welfare  workers  in 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  to  do  case  work  with  unmarried 
mothers.  That  recognition  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  rights  of  the  unmarried  mother  in  relation  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  her  child  are  at  least  ce-extensive 
with  the  rights  of  a  mother  of  a  child  born  in  wedlocko 

(11)  That  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  should  proceed,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  private  agencies,  and  other  agencies  of 
government,  to  set  up  a  Provincial  Social  Service 
Exchange  along  the  lines  indicated  in  Sections  9  and 
25  preceding,  and  should  give  the  Minister  such  advice 
as  would  enable  the  exchange  to  function. 

)12)  That  cross-border  placements  of  children  should  be 
discontinued. 

(13)  That  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  Cromdale  Shelter 
be  reviewed. 

(14)  That  until  detention  facilities  are  provided  up  to  the 
normal  standard  of  such  institutions,  delinquent  boys 
and  girls  ought  not  'to  be  confined  therein  for  a 
longer  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  them 
to  Court  and  to  place  them  elsewhere  after  a  Court 
decision. 

(15)  That  the  power  of  the  Superintendent  to  commit  children 
to  places  of  confinement  other  than  in  detention  homes 
without  Court  hearings  ought  not  to  be  exercised. 

(16)  That  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  should  develop  a 
system  of  help  and  placement  of  delinquents  who  pass 
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the  age  of  18  years,  when  it  appears  such  help  is 
necessary. 

(17)  That  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  should  forthwith  plan 
for  the  development  of  institutional  training  for  de¬ 
linquent  boys  of  all  ages,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
S  tat  e . 

(18)  That  Judges  of  the  Juvenile  Court  be  carefully  selected, 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(19)  That  as  soon  as  possible  arrangements  be  made  to  with¬ 
draw  all  Child  Welfare  work  from  the  nine  regional 
inspectors  now  in  office  as  employees  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare. 

(20)  That  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  exercise  its  powers  of 
supervision  and  control  over  the  Municipal  Children's 
Aid  of  the  City  of  Edmonton. 

(21)  That  case  histories  be  supplied  at  all  times  on  commit¬ 
tal  of  a  go vernnsnt ward  to  an  institution. 

(22)  That  girls  should  not  be  committed  to  a  correctional 
institution  unless  and  until  they  are  found  by  a 
Court  to  be  delinquent. 

(23)  That  advice  be  furnished  to  unmarried  mothers,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  at  the  level  of  the  local  Agent  of  the 
Crown. 

Your  Commissioners  feel  bound  to  point  out  that  all  of 
the  foregoing  implies  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  sums  to 
be  spent  on  child  welfare  in  this  province  by  way  of  increased 
staff,  increased  services  and  expanded  institutional  care.  We 
are  emboldened  in  our  suggestions  by  the  evidence  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  to  the  effect  that  monetary  considerations  have 
never  been  a  limiting  factor  in  the  work  of  the  Branch.  This 
accords  with  our  estimate  of  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  Alberta 
and  of  their  elected  representatives.  We  believe  that  all  will 
wish  to  have  adequate  care  provided  for  those  of  the  children  of 
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Alberta  who  stand  in  need  and  they  will  not  begrudge  the  expendi¬ 
tures  necessary  to  see  that  this  care  is  made  available. 

In  making  the  suggestions  that  we  have  made,  we  are 
conscious  that  we  are  striving  towards  an  ideal,  but  we  have 
tried  to  limit  our  recommendations  to  matters  that  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  In  the  near  future.  It  will  likely  be  many  years  before 
a  system  approaching  the  ideal  will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  So 
long  as  administrators  and  officials  are  human  there  will  be  human 
frailties,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  sturdy  effort  should  not  be 
made  by  all  persons  cencerned  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  more 
nearly  perfect  condition  in  the  administration  of  child  welfare. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

December  3,  1948. 

W.  R,  Howson, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Sppreme 

Court  of  Alberta,  Trial  Division. 

CHAIRMAN. 


J.  W.  McDonald, 

Chief  Judge  of  the  District 

of  Southern  Alberta,  and 

Local  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


E.  Bo  Peir, 

Judge  of  the  District 

of  Southern  Alberta,  and 

Local  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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APPENDIX  1. 

List  of  Witnesses  Heard. 
Dr.  Charlotte  Whitton,  of  Ottawa.  Canada. 


Miss  Kathryn  Phyllis  Burns 

Mrs.  Ann  Ethel  barker 

Mrs.  Patricia  Pulton 

Lt.-Col.  Carl  W.  Carlmark 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Drayton 

Mr.  R.  H.  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  H.  F.  Coulter 

Miss  N.  N.  Steele 

Miss  V.  Deeprose 

Miss  H.  S.  Bishop 

Miss  M.  B.  Dick 

Mr.  Henry  Vincent  O’Connor 

Mr.  William  Hobbs 

Mrs.  Jessie  Duncan 

Mr.  Henry  Duncan 

Miss  Helen  Steeves 

Miss  Mary  Live say 

Mr.  Neil  Primrose 

Mr.  Allan  Munro 

Mr.  Neil  D.  Maclean,  K.C., 

Mr.  William  H.  Herron 

Mrs.  Mildred  Herron 

Mrs.  Julia  Kiniski 

Dean  A.  M.  Trendell 

Mrs.  Deborah  Pue 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Thyne 

Mr.  John  Ronald  Munro e 


Mr.  Harold  Tanner 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Fitzstephens 

Mr.  Samuel  Bruce  Reed 

Mr.  David  C.  L.  Jones 

Miss  Laura  Holland 

Mp  e  Arthur  Henry  Wray 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hill 

Mr.  A.  h.  Miller 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  K.C. 

Miss  H.  M.  Armstrong 

Mr.  Charles  McKeen 

Mr.  J.  F.  Lymburn,  K.C. 

Miss  M.  Lee 

Miss  E.  G.  Hunsperger 
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APPENDIX  2. 

Briefs  Submitted, 

The  Children's  Aid  Department  of  the  City  of  Calgary 
The  Edmonton  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
The  Children's  Aid  Department  of  the  City  of  Edmonton 
The  Canadian  Legion 

Local  Council  of  Women  of  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Calgary  School  B0ard 

The  Indian  Association  of  Alberta 

The  Calgary  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Information  was  supplied  by  several  witnesses  who 
appeared  for  themselves. 

The . thanks  of  your  Commissioners  is  due  to  those  organ¬ 
izations  which  interested  themselves  in  the  investigation  sufficient 
to  prepare  briefs  and  submit  them  to  your  Commissioners.  Your 
Commissioners  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  efforts  of  all  of 
those  agencies  for  the  information  supplied,  which  was  helpful 
in  increasing  our  intelligence  as  to  welfare  conditions  in 
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APPENDIX  3, 

Case  XXX  -  Welfare  in  Alberta  - _ page  100 

Since  this  case  is  fully  described  in  the  above  report, 
and  is  also  made  the  basis  of  one  or  more  newspaper  comments, 
your  Commissioners  must  deal  fully  with  it.  We  do  so,  primarily, 
because  the  case,  when  reviewed  from  the  earliest  beginnings, 
gives  emphasis  to  many  of  the  recommendations  this  Commission 
has  made  in  its  report. 

The  woman  in  the  case,  whom  we  will  hereafter  refer  to 
as  ”X”,  gave  evidence  before  your  Commissioners,  as  did  her 
husband,  and  we  have  had  access  to  all  the  related  files,  and 
are  in  a  position  to  state  the  facts. 

The  parents  of  ,!Xl!  came  from  the  British  Isles,  and 
the  father  found  steady  work  In  a  rural  district.  MX”  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  Neglected  Children’s  Department 
in  July,  1931,  when  a  motorist  picked  her  up  on  a  provincial 
highway.  Knowing  that  she  was  a  juvenile,  and  then  attempting 
to  run  away  from  her  home,  he  took  her  to  a  nearby  town  and  de¬ 
livered  her  into  the  care  of  an  Inspector  of  the  Department.  The 
inspector  promptly  reported  the  case  to  his  superiors  in  Edmonton, 
as  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  home  situation  needed  looking 
into.  No  action  was  taken  other  than  to  return  "Xn  to  her  par¬ 
ents  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  the  mother  a  ’’talking  to”. 

In  October  of  the  following  year  the  same  inspector  reported 
again  to  his  superiors  recommending  that  nX”  be  made  a  ward  of 
the  government.  A  month  later  the  R.C.M.P.  were  Instructed  to 
proceed  with  Court  action.  Early  In  1933  we  find  the  R.C.M.P. 
reporting  that  ”X”  was  17  years  old,  too  old  for  wardship  and  the 
proceedings  were  halted.  In  passing  we  may  note  that  as  the  law 
then  stood  "X”  could  have  been  made  a  ward  at  any  time  up  to  the 
age  of  18,  but  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  case  were  not 
aware  of  the  raising  of  the  age  from  16  to  18  years. 
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The  inspector  reported  to  the  Department  commenting  on 
this  state  of  affairs.  In  December  of  the  same  year  we  find  that 
"X"  was  made  a  ward  of  the  government  by  Court  order,  and  brought 
in  to  Edmonton  by  the  R.C.M.P,  and  delivered  to  officers  of  the 
Department,  A  month  later  five  men,  all  apparently  of  Caucasian 
origin*,  were  convicted  of  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  "X1', 
and  sentenced  to  prison  terms  varying  from  one  year  to  fifteen 
months,  and  two  Chinese,  convicted  of  the  same  offence,  were 
fined  $50.00  each.  We  are  happy  to  add  that  the  prison  sentences 
were,  on  appeal,  withdrawn  and  fines  of  $50,00  substituted 
therefor . 

MXM  was  examined  by  the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  and  found 
to  be  subnormal  in  intelligence.  On  September  11th,  1934,  she 
gave  birth,  by  Caesarian  operation,  to  a  male  child  which  died 
in  October,  1934.  The  Department  made  application  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  nX!t  to  the  Red  Deer  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives; 
and  in  November  she  was  admitted,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
Superintendent  of  the  institution  took  an  interest  in  her  case 
and  that  she  received  good  and  intelligent  care.  In  September 
of  1935  therw  was  correspondence  between  the  institution  and 
the  Eugenics  Board,  and  eventually  MXn  was  sterilized  and  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  institution.  She  had  employment  on  various 
farms,  and  the  Department  file  ends  on  November  25th,  1937,  when 
Mr.  C.  B.  Hill  reported  to  Dr.  McCullough,  Superintendent  at  Red 
Deer.  At  this  point  MXM ,  as  a  juvenile,  ceased  to  trouble  the 
Department,  but  they  were  destined  to  come  together  later  on. 

The  next  official  record  of  ”Xft  discloses  her  marriage 
to  MY,!  on  October  17th,  1939.  On  December  21st,  1939,  she  and 
her  husband  applied  for  relief  in  one  of  our  cities.  The  appli¬ 
cation  disclosed  no  child  In  their  care  at  that  time.  Relief  was 
granted  on  December  29th,  1939,  and  transportation  was  paid  to  a 
point  outside  the  province.  nX"  again  applied  for  relief  on 
February  3rd,  1940,  alleging  that  her  husband,  then  a  soldier. 
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had  deserted  her,  and  deserted  the  forces,  and  that  her  allowance 
had  been  cut  off.  She  claimed  for  herself  and  an  adopted  daughter, 
then  aged  eight  months.  Relief  was  recommended  aid  paid.  It  should 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  relief  in  each  case  was  granted 
by  a  provincial  office,  then  in  charge  of  the  same  man  who  is  now 
head  of  an  office  of  the  Child  We lfare  Branch  in  the  same  city. 

Prom  an  adoption  file  we  learn  that  "X"  and  her  husband 
filed  a  petition  and  affidavits  leading  to  adoption  of  a  little 
girl,  under  date  of  July,  1940.  In  support  of  the  application 
are  filed  two  references  by  business  men  of  the  city,  on  the 
usual  printed  forms.  From  one  of  these  we  quote,  "These  people 
are  honestly  In  my  belief  a  good  couple  to  care  for  a  child". 

"They  will  love  and  care  for  the  child  as  If  it  were  their  own." 

The  reference  further  states  he  has  known  the  applicants  for 
nine  months  and  has  never  seen  their  home.  A  second  reference 
stated  he  had  known  the  applicants  for  a  year.  The  consent  of 
the  Official  Guardian  is  on  the  file.  ^ince  the  probationary 
year  was  to  be  waived,  and  since  the  child  was  a  government  ward, 
the  then  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare  (not  Mr.  Hill)  filed  his 
certificate,  also  a  printed  form,  from  which  we  quote,  "ihe 
petitioners  are,  to  my  knowledge,  fit  and  proper  persons  to  have 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  said  infant."  The  probationary  year 
was  waived,  and  the  adoption  order  made. 

On  January  30th,  1942,  "X"  wrote  to  Premier  Aberhart 
complaining  of  the  inadequacy  of  her  allowance.  On  February  14th, 
1942,  the  adopted  child  was  being  boarded  out  with  the  parents  of 
"X" .  "X"  was  alleged  to  be  living  with  one  "K",  as  his  common- law 

wife,  and  for  that  reason  the  Dependents  Allowance  Board  had  cut 
off  her  allowance.  On  February  10th,  1942,  Mr.  C.  B.  Hill  wrote 
to  an  inspector  for  the  Branch  stating  that  he,  Mr.  Hill,  knows 
all  about  the  "X"  family  and  he  wants  the  child  taken  away  from 
"X".  On  March  3rd,  1942,  the  child  was  found  with  a  half-breed 
family,  and  removed.  The  child  was  plump,  well-nourished,  but 
dirty. 
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A  hearing  on  a  neglect  charge  was  held  before  a  Juven¬ 
ile  Court  on  March  13th,  1942,  and  the  child  was  made  a  ward  of 
the  government .  At  this  hearing  "X"  admitted  her  former  relations 
with  "K",  and  it  was  evident  that  f,YJ  was  completely  out  of  the 
picture,  it  being  alleged  that  he  had  been  previously  married, 
that  the  previous  marriage  was  still  valid,  and  that  his  marriage 
with  "X"  was  bigamous.  She  had  with  her  in  court  one  MCM,  and 
both  represented  to  the  Court  that  as  soon  as  HXM  would  get  a 
decree  of  nullity  she  and  "C"  would  be  married,  that  "C"  had  a 
good  position  and  they  would  provide  a  good  home  for  the  child. 

The  judte  took  note  of  this  and  suggested  that  the  child  might 
be  returned  at  some  future  time. 

On  or  about  July  13th,  1942,  the  child  in  question  was 
placed  with  people  outside  the  city,  and  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  it  was  adopted  by  them. 

'?Xn  was  married  to  ,!Cn  on  January  22nd,  1943.  Investi¬ 
gation  conducted  by  the  Department  of  attorney  General  for  Al¬ 
berta  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  !,Y1!  had  been  previously  married 
in  1924  In  another  province  and  that  marriage  had  never  been 
dissolved . 

At  some  time  prior  to  February,  1944,  a  married  woman 
whom  we  will  call  ,fDM  had  been  living  in  common-law  relationship 
with  a  man  whom  we  will  call  "  J'1 .  A  child  was  born  to  them  in  a 
city  hospital,  a  worker  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  saw  !,Dn  in 
hospital  after  the  birth  of  the  child  and  reported  on  it.  The 
report  shows  that  "J". was  known  as  the  father.  "D"  wished  to 
keep  her  baby  so  nothing  further  was  done  by  the  Branch. 

MD,f  was  an  epileptic  and  it  turned  out  that  she  could 
not  care  for  the  baby,  so  it  was  boarded  out.  The  child  was 
delicate  and  became  very  ill. 

In  the  meantime  "J"  had  contacted  !,CM,  and  suggested 
that  he  and  i!XM  might  have  their  baby.  ,rXn  and  her  husband  ”C,f 
went  to  the  boarding  home,  with  the  consent  of  ,fDM  and  MJ”,  paid 
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the  arrears  of  board  and  took  the  baby  home.  The  baby  was  very 
ill  indeed,  so  much  so  that  it  appeared  to  have  very  little  chance 
for  survival.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  "X"  and  "C"  engaged 
the  services  of  a  doctor,  attended  the  child  with  the  greatest 
devotion,  and  eventually  it  took  a  turn  for  the  better  and  pulled 
through.  In  doing  this  "C"  spent  approximately  seventeen  hundred 
dollars.  The  evidence  has  satisfied  this  Commission  that  the 
baby  would  have  died  had  it  not  been  for  the  Intervention  of  "X" 
and"C",  and  the  care  which  they  gave  it. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  stage  that  the  account  in 
"Welfare  in  -alberta"  differs  from  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  baby.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "X"  and  "C" 
appeared  together  before  an  agent  of  the  I.O.D.E.  study  and  made 
the  statement  set  forth  in  the  study  account.  It  was  not  a  true 
account,  as  we  have  seen. 

In  April,  1944,  "X"  and  "C"  made  application  for  adop¬ 
tion  of  "D's"  baby,  which  was  then  in  their  care.  The  baby  was 
not  a  government  ward,  but  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  had  notice, 
as  required  by  law.  Mr.  Hill  appeared  on  the  application.  We 
are  not  sure  what  representations  Mr.  Hill  made  at  that  time,  but 
his  report  to  the  Branch,  dated  May  16th,  1944,  discloses  that  he 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  judge  an  article  from  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  relating  to  the  Juvenile  Court  proceedings  taken  in  respect 
of  the  first  adopted  child  of  "X"  and  "Y",  and  that  the  previous 
adoption  was  disclosed. 

The  order  was  granted,  and  the  child  of  "D"  and  "J"  be¬ 
came  legally  the  child  of  "X"  and  "C".  The  child  is  still  with 
"X"  and  "C"  and  was  seen  by  your  Commissioners.  It  Is  a  fine, 
healthy,  bright  and  lively  child,  obviously  cherished  and  cared 
for  to  a  degree  which  might  be  the  envy  of  natural  born  children. 
We  saw  "X"  and  heard  her  evidence.  She  told  her  story  with  such 
calmness  and  restraint,  with  such  clarity  and  good  choice  of 
words,  that  the  members  of  this  Commission,  as  laymen  in  such 
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matters,  are  surprised  that  she  was  once  declared  to  be  subnormal 
and  an  inmate  of  the  Red  Deer  Institution.  Subsequent  reports  on 
the  files  of  the  City  Children’s  Aid  Department  indicate  that  "X" 
and  "C"  have  a  good  comfortable  home,  live  as  ordinary  decent 
people  anj  if  not  interfered  with  and  harried  by  the  parents  of 
"X",  who  live  in  the  same  district,  are  likely  to  continue  to 
live  in  harmony,  and  in  a  good  relationship  to  the  cummunity,  and 
between  themselves.  This  Commission  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  "X”  has  succeeded,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  and  handi¬ 
caps  imposed  by  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  and  not  because 
of  the  ministrations  of  government,  in  struggling  up  from  the 
most  unpromising  beginnings  to  a  status  of  comparative  stability 
and  promise. 

If  we  are  to  draw  conclusions  from  all  of  this,  in 
regard  to  adoption  procedure,  we  must  find, 

(l)  The  first  placement  with  "X"  and  "Y"  was  thoroughly 
bad,  and  should  never  have  been  made.  It  shows  the 
absolute  necessity  for  careful  pre-placement  Inspection 
and  report,-  for  post-placement  visits,  and  for  almost 
invariable  Insistence  on  the  probationary  year.  It 
shows  further  the  necessity  for  a  most  full  and  com¬ 
plete  disclosure  of  all  facts  and  circumstances  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  case  to  the  judge  hearing  the  application. 

It  discloses  the  danger  of  reliance  on  "form"  affidavits, 
reports  and  references.  And  it  shows  that  a  Provincial 
Social  Exchange,  consulted  In  such  cases,  could  have 
revealed  the  previous  history  of  "X" ,  her  contacts  with 
the  Neglected  Children's  Department,  and  with  the  Red 
Deer  institution.  It  would  also  have  disclosed  the 
previous  relief  application  of  "X"  and  "Y” . 

The  adoption  to  "X"  and  nC"  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
justifiable  and  proper.  We  may  well  ask  ourselves. 
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,!Who  had  the  best  right  to  this  child,  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch,  which  knew  of  the  baby's  illegitimate  birth, 
knew  of  the  potential  dangers  confronting  it,  but  did 
nothing;  or  the  couple  who  sought  the  child  out,  paid 
its  bills  at  the  boarding  home,  and  saved  its  life 
through  medical  care  and  unceasing  personal  efforts?” 

There  is  a  parable  from  the  Scriptures  which  supplies 
the  answer  to  that  question. 

^e  may  justifiably  draw  at  least  two  other  conclusions 
from  this  history. 

Had  family  case  work  been  a  part  of  our  Child  Welfare  sys¬ 
tem  when  ,fXn  first  became  known  to  the  authorities,  one  of  two 
things  must  have  happened^  Either  the  parents  of  fTX ' ‘  would  have 
been  compelled  to  straighten  out  their  home,  or  ”XH,  and  probably 
all  the  rest  of  the  children  in  that  home,  would  have  been  removed 
and  given  a  chance  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  which  later  befell 
all  of  them. 

Had  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  been  assuming  what  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  its  proper  relationship  to  the  unmarried  mother  and  her 
child,  the  baby  of  ,!D"  and  <?Jn  would  not  have  had  to  undergo  the 
dangers  of  what  was  virtually  an  abandonment  in  a  boarding  home. 

APPENDIX  4. 

At  pages  165  and  166  of  The  Report,  a  case  Is  recorded  of 
a  woman  of  definite  sex  neuroses  who  had  come  to  Alberta  and  enter¬ 
ed  one  hospital  for  special  care  to  await  the  birth,  arranged  for 
in  another,  of  her  illegitimate  child.  She  had  finally  come  to 
Alberta,  as  do  many  others,  because  of  the  ease  of  surrender  and 
adoption  of  children  in  the  Province.  Further,  it  was  only  when 
the  case  became  Involved  with  the  Department  of  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  with  a  private  agency,  through  an  application  to  admit 
the  woman's  non-adoptable  infant  to  care,  that  all  the  information 
available  about  the  woman  in  Alberta,  in  Ontario  and  in  Quebec 
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was  immediately  pooled,  bringing  in  yet  a  third  agency  who  knew 
the  woman  in  Alberta.  Thus  three  agencies  were  together  on  the 
case  within  an  hour  and  learned  that  the  provincial  Welfare  Ser¬ 
vice  had  been  in  touch  with  it  for  months.  But,  working  thus  in 
dark,  the  provincial  staff  seemed  only  to  have  messed  it  up 
with  the  probable  result,  at  the  Study's  last  contact,  that  the 
case  had  not  been  taken  up  with  the  welfare  authorities  of  the 
woman’s  home  community  and  that  she  and  her  child  have  likely 
established  residence  in  Alberta  where  they  both  appear  to  be 
potential  public  charges  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Such  are 
the  accusations  made  in  The  I.O.D.B*.  Report.  ^t  will  be  observed 
that  the  recital  of  this  instance  contains  some  rather  violent 
charges  against  the  Government.  Note  the  clause  dealing  with 
the  girl  coming  to  Alberta,  followed  by  ”as  do  many  others,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ease  of  surrender  and  adoption  of  children.''  We 
have  had  the  advantage  of  looking  up  the  records  in  this  case, 
o_ud  find  out  that  on  the  first  visit  of  the  welfare  authority  the 
girl  declined  to  have  her  child  adopted  at  all.  This  was  a  visit 
quite  properly  made  to  ascertain  the  circumstances.  ±he  young 
woman  in  question  ought  to  have  known  what  she  was  doing  because 
she  was  a  highly  educated  young  person.  No  Alberta  Government 
official  can  be  blamed  for  "messing  it  up"  as  the  child  had 
never  become  a  ward,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  her  coming  here 
there  was  no  necessity  of  making  it  a  ward.  The  girl  was  taken 
home  again  to  the  province  from  whence  she  came;  the  baby  was 
also  taken  to  the  other  province.  The  whole  incident  never  cost 
the  province  a  single  cent,  and  the  care  of  the  child  or  the 
mother  was  and  is  in  no  sense  a  responsibility  of  the  Welfare 
Department  of  Ahe  Province  of  Alberta.  We  can  only  conclude  that 
there  could  not  have  been  a  proper  investigation  into  this  case 
or  these  facts  could  have  been  easily  revealed. 
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